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ABSTRACT 

In 19 67, El Salvador initiated a comprehensive 
educational reform centering around the use of instructional 
.television (ITV) in grades 1, 8, and 9* Other aspects of the Reform 
included extensive teacher retraining, curriculum revision, and 
extensive building of new schoolrooms, among other things. The cost 
of the reform through 1973 will total roughly $30 million, of which 
about $7. 3 million will pay for ITV. Tests show that students in ..." 
Reform classrooms learned about 20% more (as measured by end-^of-year 
tests) than did those in non-Reform classrooms. However, classes with 
all aspects of the Reform (including ITV) evidenced only slightly 
higher learning gains than did classes^ with all aspects of the Reform 
except ITV. Thus the role of ITV in improving achievement is 
inconclusive. Students hold highly positive attitudes towards the use 
of ITV in their classrooms, although they were slightly less 
enthusiastic in 1971 than they had been in 1969. (JK) 
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I. SUMMARY 
A. Background 

El Salvador, like most developing countries, faces difficult prob- 
lems in the expansion and improvement of its educational system. V/hile 
most children in El Salvador do start school, many drop out after a 
short time, and enrollment at the secondary level is greatly constricted. 
For this reason and because more than seventy-five percent of the 
nation's secondary school teachers had not received adequate training. 
El Salvador's leaders selected their junior high school level schools 
(seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, which since 1971 have been called 
the Third Cycle of El Salvador Basic Education) as the initial focus 
for a systematic reform of their whole educational system. 

For more than ten years El Salvador officials have expressed 
interest in the potential use of instructional television (XTV) in 
their country. In 1963 they established a special commission to assess 
ITV's potential for El Salvador education. After feasibility studies 
by the Japanese National Broadcasting Company, UNESCO, the World Bank 
and the U.S. Agency for International Development, and a pilot XTV 
program in 1967, El Salvador decided to initiate a .comprehensive 
educational reform centered around the use of XTV in the Third Cycle 
of Basic Education. In the spring of 1968, El Salvador signed an 
agreement with the U. S. government under which the latter contributed 
more than one-half million dollars toward the start-up costs of the ITV 
system. 



B . The Reform 

Although ITV has been its most widely publicized aspect', the educa- 
tional reform in El Salvador was conducted system-wide and encompasses 
many varied facets. These include : 

1. Reorganization of the Ministry of Education . 

2. Extensive teacher retraining . 

3. Curriculvim revision. 

A. Development of new study materials. 

5, Modernization of the system of teacher supervision. 

6, Continuing feedback and evaluation .of reform programs. 

7, Extensive building of new schoolrooms. 

8, - Eliminating tuition in grades 7, 8, and 9 (in 1971) . 

9, Using double sessions and reduced hours to teach more pupils. 
10, A new student evaluation system incorporating changes in 

promotion and grading policies,. 

C. Ins tr u c t io nal_ lel evis ion 

. Under the direction of a Division of Educational Television within 
the Ministry. of Education, ITV program production began in late September 
1968, Each program was planned and carried out by a production team of 
•five people. Part of each team was also responsible for producing teachers' 
guides and student workbooks to accompany the telelessons. 

In February 1969 the first ITV broadcasts began in 32 pilot" seventh 
grade classes. In 1970 programming was extended to 219 seventh grade 



classes and pilot programs were broadcast to the original 32 classes then 
in the eighth grade. In 1971, programming moved into the ninth grade so 
that in 1972 ITV programming was beamed to a total of 1,179 seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grade classes in 263 schools. In 1973 televised in- 
struction wi:il be introduced into the fourth grade, and in the next two 
years into the fifth and sixth grades. 

D, Costs 

The costs of the educational Reform through 1973 will total roughly 
$30 million. Of this amount approximately $7,3 million will pay for ITV, 
Over fifty percent of these ITV conts have been paid for directly by the 
government of El Salvador. Another thirty percent will be covered by the 
Salvadoran government in the form of loans. The remaining twenty percent 
of the ITV costs have been paid in the form of foreign grants and dona- 
tions, mainly from the United States. The annual cost of ITV per student 
viewer fell from $164 in 1969 to an estimated $13.20 in 1972» This works 
out to approximately 8.2c per student per hour of ITV viewed. The per 
student hourly operating cost of Third Cycle education without television 
is lie 

However, the lower ITV cost does not represent an absolute saving, be 
cause it is an add-on cost. ITV is used in addition to the classroom 
teacher, not in place of him. 

In other situations such as teacher training or adult education, 
where it can be used instead of a regular instructor, ITV may afford real 



savings over alternative methods of instruction. But in the regular class- 
room ITV is clearly an add-on cost. As such it is relevant to ask whether 
ITV is worth 8c per hour. 

E, V Benefits of the Reform 

Evidence from 1969 shows clearly that the Reform program with new 
curriculum, television, retrained teachers , new classrooru materials and 
new supervision resulted in better student learning than did the old system 
without: any of these new components. On the average new system students 
scored 20% higher on year-end exams than did control classes. Researchers 
also examined the effect of ITV alone. This evaluation was inconclusive, 
however. Classes with all elements of the Reform, including ITV, evidenced 
only slightly higher (statistically intjignif icant) learning gains than did 
classes with all elements of the Reform except * ITV. 

In 1970 and 1971 the comparisons wefe less clear-cut than in 1969, be- 
cause some elements of the Reform diffused out into the whole system in 
1970. Also, evaluations were hindered by test scheduling problems in 1970 
and by a two-month teachers' strike in .1971. Nevertheless, both seventh 
and eighth grade Reform classes. with ITV did better in 1970 than traditional 
classes and Reform classes without IT\S and in 1971 there was an advantage 
to the Reform ITV classes in the seventh grade but no difference in the 
eighth or ninth. 

In 1970 researchers conducted a study of classroom interaction in a 
small sample of Reform and no^i-Reforra classrooms.- They found that the 



Reform had clearly helped, to iirtroduce modern pedagogy into El Salvador's 
classrooms. The evaluators £c-und that: 

• Reform teachers dictated lessons to their classes 

only one-sevfe'nth as much as non-Reform teachers, ^ 

• Reform ttiachers asked more questions of their 

students and particularly more thouf^ht questions, — . 

• Students in Reform classes asked more questions 

than did their fellow students in non-Reform classes, 

' • Reform teachers used more audio -visual aids than 
did iion-Ret'orrn teachers. 

In addition, there is tentative evidence that the ITV Reform program 
has contributed to greater equalization of learning gains thai: was evident 
in non-Re fom classes. For example, under IT\/Keform learning gains in 
rural classes appear to he more nearly equal to those of urban classes than 
are the gains for rural classes under the traditional system of learning. 
Also, the Reform seems to have had a salutary effect on dropout and promo- 
tion rates. These tentative conclusions will be examined in more depth 
by the Stanford University Research team in the final 1973 evaluation of 
the ITV Reform project. 

Given these benefits, it appears that the ITV Reform Program has been 
cost-effective. However, because it is impossible to detennine exactly 



which Reform costs should be debited to the Third Cycle grades and which 
costs to other grades it is also impossible to give a definitive answer 
to the question of the Reform's cost-effectiveness. 

F. Aspirations and Attitudes Towards Reform ITV 

Studies have shown that Salvadoran students hold highly positive 
attitudes towards the use of ITV in their classrooms. While there evidently 
has been some diminution in their enthusiasm since 1969, they remained in 
1971 decidedly favorable in their opinions towards classroom TV. 

Evaluations of Third Cycle students' aspirations for both jobs and 
further education show that they aspire to levels of learning and occupa- 
tions far advanced from those of their parents. There is no definite evi- 
dence that the Reform has been solely or even chiefly responsible for in- 
flating these aspirations, but they are so high that they may well cause 
problems in the future. So many students hold such high hopes for both jobs 
and advanced learning that large numbers of them will inevitably be unable 
to fulfill their aspirations. 

Since the start of the Reform, teachers also have shown generally 
favorable attitudes towards ITV. However, they do perceive that instruc- 
tional television has important limitations. For example, 65% of the 
teachers questioned in 1971 agreed that a serious obstacle to learning with 
television Is that students can't ask questions until the programs are over. 
Data in 1971 also indicated a decline in teacher satisfaction with ITV in 
a number of areas. It seems likely, however, that some of this decline 
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came- from a "spillover effect" of general teacher-dissatisfaction which 
accompanied the 1971 teachers' strike. Evaluation at the end of 1972 
should provide a cltiarer picture of teacher attitudes towards- ITV. 

An evaluation of parents' attitudes shows that a majority of the 
parents of Third Cycle students remain unaware of the educational Refonii, 
Still fewer have knowledge of ITV' s role in the Third Cycle classrooms. 
However, when the idea of instructional television was explained to them, 
most parents reacted favorably to it, 

G. The Future of ITV in EI Salvador 

In 1972 Salvador concentrated on improving the quality of ITV and 
the use of behavioral objectives in Third Cycle classrooms. For the 
future a variety of uses for ITV are planned. 'These include: 

1, a pilot program of classroom broadcasts for the Second 
Cycle of El Salvador's Basic Education, beginning with, 
the fourth grade; 

2, expanded training and retraining of teachers at all 
levels, and 

3, - adult, nonformal education on an experimental basis. 

H. The El Salvador Experience and ITV Elsewhere in the World 

There have been three other major ITV projects in developing coun- 
tries --in Colombia, American Samoa, and Niger. These projects have 
ranged greatly in size. Co lomb ia ' s ITV project has an audience estimated - 
at 400,000. In contrast, Niger's ITV programs have never reached an 
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audience of more than 800 students. 

Salvador's project differs from those in the other nations in a 
number of respects. For example, Salvador has relied on foreign experts 
to a smaller extent than have the other three countries. Also. Salvador 
has followed a more systematic and graduated program of expansion in its 
use of ITV. 

^' Tentative Conclusions from the El Salvador Experienre 

In comparing ITV in El Salvador with its use elsewhere, a variety , of 
tentative conclusions may be drawn. These include: 

1. The importance of national initiative and strong leader- 
ship. 

2. The necessity of system-w|Se coordinated change. 

. 3. The importance of coordinated effort through bureaucratic 
teamwork. 

4. The advantages and drawbacks of relying on national rather 
than foreign T.V. production teams. 

5. The difficulties in producing high-quality television. 

6. The "system" concept ' s contribution to effective change. 

7. The value of graduated expansion of ITV .programming. 

8. The probability of unforeseen delays in plan schedules. 

9. The importance of drawing classroom teachers fully into 
the processes of planning and implementing new programs 
using instructional technology. 




10. The need for foreign assistance in light of the tremendous 
training effort involved in establishing ITV broladcasting 
for the first time. 
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ll. BACKGROUND, 

With an area of only 8,260 square miles, El Salvador is territo- 
rially the smallest mainland country in Latin America. To the northwest 
this. small country is. bounded by Guatemala, to the northeast by Honduras, 
to the southeast by the Gulf of Fonseca and to the southwest by an 160 
mile Pacific coastline. Though small in area. El Salvador has a popula- 
tion of nearly 3«5 millions, making it the most densely populated main- 
land country in the Western Hemisphere, Thus, it presents an almost ideal 
iietting for the use of television: densely populated, almost universally 
Spanish-speaking and small enough in size to be covered easily by a few 
television stations. 

El Salvador has been an independent republic with its own constitu- 
tion since 1841. Its chief of state is a president who serves a single 
term of five years and is not permitted to succeed himself. It has a 
unicameral legislature and 14 departments of national government. Approx- 
imately 60 percent of the people work in agriculture. The literacy rate 
is estimated at about 50 percent. Large families are characteristic of 
the population, and most Salvadorans are Catholics. 

The El Salvador educational pyramid is a steep one. The laws pro- 
vide that all children through the ninth grades must attend school although 
in actuality most drop out after a few years. The present enrollment in 
the First and Second Cycles of Basic Education (the first six years) is 
approximately 540,000, or 70 percent of the eligible school-age population. 
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although many drop out after the first year, and as few as 20 percent 
may be in school at the end of the sixth grade. Enrollment in the Third 
Cycle of Basic Education (seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, correspond- 
ing to junior high school) is about 65,000; in higher secondary or 
Bachillera to (two or three years following Basic Education), about 12,000; 
in vocational courses or. Carrera Corta (two or three years, parallel to 
higher secondary), about 28,000; and in universities, about 7,500. In 
recent years the Ministry of Education budget has consumed roughly one 
quarter of the Salvadoran national budget,* 

Yet despite this large proportion of public expenditures going for 
education, only one in six of the children who enter primary school goes 
as* far as the seventh grade, and almost; half of those who do enter the 
seventh grade are not in public schools. This bottleneck in the educa- 
tional system is one of the reasons why El Salvador chose to begin its 
educational reform with the Third Cycle of Basic Education rather than 

• ■■ - it 

lower grades. 



* By way of comparison, Ecuador spent roughly 17 percent of its overall 
public expenditure on public education in 1965, The comparable figure 
for fifteen Asian member countries of UNESCO in 1964 averaged 14,66 
percent, (F, Coombs and J. Hallak, jt Managing Educational Costs , New York 
Oxford University Press, 1972, pp. 26, 91), 
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III. EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN EL SALVADOR 
A. Genesis of " the Reform 

For more than a decade the leaders of El Salvador, and especially 
those involved in planning for its economic and social development, have 
been concerned over the high rate of illiteracy in the country, the lack 
of adequate school facilities, the high proportion of dropouts and re- 
peaters in primary school, and the scarcity of ■ persons educated to the 
level of technical and managerial jobs. As far back as 1960, Salvadoran 
leaders were discussing the possibility of using some form of instruc- 
tional television to help remedy these problems. One of the first con- 
crete steps toward ITV was taken by Lie, Walter Beneke, who was later 
appointed Minister of Education but in 1961 was 'El Salvador's Ambassador 
to Japan. Impressed by the Japanese use of television for education, he ^ 
asked NHK (Nippon Hoso Kyokai, the Japan Broadcasting Corportion) to con- 
duct a feasibility study of the possibilities for ITV in'El Salvador, 
This study was made in 1962- Th'e Japanese, addressing themselves mainly 
to technological questions, confirmed that the Salvadoran ^setting was 
highly favorable^ for national distribution of television, and recommended 
a national undertaking requiring an investment in capital equipment that 
at the time seemed unrealistic to the El Salvador governments 

Nevertheless, in 1963 President Rivera established an educational tel 
vision commission. This body met sporadically and agreed on the potential 
usefulness of ITV, but took few concrete actions except to send a group of 
young men to Japan for technical training. When they returned, they found 
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naot television system to employ them and were :Sorced to seek other jobs, 
A depar-tment of educational televisic'u^s cismted in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in 1964, but it lacked leadership and budget, and reflected the gener- 
ally low pricQritry given ITV at that iriiine by tfes Ministry. 

Early iis-19£6, however, the worl^: of the 10/ Commission , was revitalized, 
in par ticularr by the appointment of Lilc:. Beneke as chairman when he returned 
from his ambaissador ship, and by s^^firal other ikey appointments to the com- 
mittee. Undier Beneke 's chainnaTiship, the commisisiom began to meett weekly 
and to consider possible applicatioTis or instructional television,, as well 
as how and where to introduce televisimx^ ^and hov^ to pay foar it. After a. 
statistical study of the school system -ft(ftid, a son^ey of the ioipinioas of: 
educators, the -commissicn decided tiiat t5ie Thircd Cycle of-jBsisic Education 
(then called Plan Basico) represented tfe chiesE" ibo ttlenedfcfboth tiS* educa- 
tional d e ve lo pmsmt and to the preparatiam of .tti^ned teG3hni(nal personnel 
for .national economic development. This bottfeneck is evident in ittte El 
Salvadoran edmsation pyramid shown in Figure L 

ITIte commaisision recommendeii <:hat. t-he use o^xixnstructiiianal television 
should begin ^ith the Third Cycle of Basic Edvicairf on. At that time it was 
thought that ITV shot^Mi be organized under an autonomous semi-public 
instliLute. It was decided to try to make a .smalll beginning;, but leven this 
represented serious financiaj. problems, and iccmsequently, the commission 
began to look around .for help with training a:ndl financing.. 

W the fall of iE966, a UNESCO team conduc^aaid a four-week tra3ining 
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course in television for 40 selected teachers, seven of whom were hired, 
following the course, as a nucleus of . the ITV staff, ILCE (Institute 
Latino Americano de Communicacion Educativa) of Mexico also offered a 
training course" to a limited group] Discussions within the commission 
and with the training advisers helped at this time to broaden the concept 
of what was needed in the Salvadoran schools -- not merely television, 
but among other things, a revised and modernized curriculum, improved 
teacher training and retraining, and classroom study materials to fit 
the new curriculum and the proposed television lessonsl It is noteworthy 
that interest in the use of ITV preceded interest in broad educational 
change, but once the commission and the first television staffs began to 
work with Ijy, and to consult experts who were familiar with it^ the new 
and broader concept began to seem necessary and was accepted. It was this 
idea of a true educational reform, bu'j.lt around television, that El Salvador 
was trying to finance in 1967, 

Approaches were made to the World Bank, which sent a team to .make a 
brief feasibility study. This study team echoed what the Japanese engineers 
had said in 1962 about the favorable prospects for ITV in El Salvador. In- 
quiries about financing were made also to several other Latin American 
countries, to UNESCO, and to the United States Agency for International 
Development. Many of the commission members felt that the World Bank would 
be the most likely financing body. In the summer of 1967, however, some- 
thing happened that changed these expectations abruptly. 
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Soon after his election in March 1967, President Sanchez Hernandez 
of El Salvador met with other Latin American leaders at Punta del Este, 
where he heard President Lyndon B, Johnson propose the idea of a pilot 
project in Latin America to test the potentialities of Instructional 
television for speeding educational development. President Sanchez 
Hernandez and members of the Educational Television Commission lost no. 
time in acquainting U.S. officials with their plans. USA ID contracted 
with the National Association of Educational Broadcasters for a team of 
broadcasters and educators to make still a third feasibility study. It 
led to a positive decision on the part of USAID and also helped to crystal- 
lize planning for the use to which television would be put. 

At this time there were two distinct points o£ view as to how ITV 
could best be used and how it should be organized. On the one hand, there 
were arguments for a large-scale dramatic demonstration of the medium in 
primary school, where six out of every seven El Salvador students' were 
taught. This approach was generally favored by the USAID advisers. Most o 
the Salvadoran officials, on the other hand, preferred a smaller and slower 
beginning, centering in the Third Cycle of Basic Education, where they per- 
ceived their greatest educational needs. The idea of an autonomous insti- 
tute' for making ITV programs still had strong backing, but some, including 
many USAID advisers, thought it would be better to keep ITV close to the 
Ministry of- Education which would be in charge of curriculum, teacher train 
ing, teaching materials, and the other components of educational reform. 

The appointment o£ Lie. Beneke to be Minister of Education, in July 



of 1967, affected Che decision on both these questions. With Beneke at 
the head of the Ministry, ITV was assured of sympathetic support in the 
government, IJhen the new minister made educational reform his main goal, 
it helped to put television in the perspective of broader educational change. 
Consequently, what came out of the talks and planning in the early months 
of the new government was a systematic plan for educational reform far more 
comprehensive than simply introducing educational TV. 

B * Aspects of- the Reform 

Although built around ITV in the Third Cycle of Basic Education, the 
Salvadoran educational reform has touched virtually every aspect of educa- 
tion in El Salvador. The major features of the Refprni have been the 
following: 

1. Reorganization of the Ministry : l^Jhen Minister Beneke came into 
office in 1967, he inherited a loose organization housed in twenty build- 
ings scattered throughout San Salvador. One of his first priorities was* 
to put his own house in order, which he accomplished with the aid of a 
study by a management: consulting firm, a considerable amount of reorganiza- 
.tion, and the cent'-.alizatlon of most of the units of the Ministry in one 
location. 

Again in 1971, the Ministry underwent reorganization. First in an 
administrative change, the three years of Plan Basico , seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, were removed from the Division of Secondary Education 
and joined with the six years ot primary education under the new Division 



of Basic Education. The first three grades of primary education became 

■ . t 

the First Cycle and the second three became the Second Cycle. The second 
change was' to eliminate tuition i.n the Third Cycle, thus opening up the 
seventh grade for all graduates of grade six. The effects on Salvadoran 
education of , these two changes were far-reaching and will be discussed in 

detail in the pages which follow* 

^-'^ . - • ■ 

2. Teacher training : So many official, semi-official, and private 
normal schools had come into existence in El Salvador- by 1967 that they 
were producing primary teachers in numbers far surpassing the need for 
them. At the same time these teacher training schools were not providing ^, 
training of sufficient quality. Thus there were more than 2,000 primary 
school teachers unemployed in the spring of 1967, yet only about 20 per- 
cent of the Third Cycle teachers had ever received the advanced training . 
necessary for them to teach at that level. Minister Beneke took the bold 
step of closing most of the normal schooX^s of the country (an action which, 
needless to say, aroused serious political repercussions), and concentrated 
all subsequent teacher training in a national facility, the Ciudad Normal 
Alberto Masferro, at San Andres. This facility was well-staffed, furnished 
with an adequate library, adjoined schools that could be used for observa- 
tion and practice teaching, and was equipped with modern practice devices 
such as a videotape recorder for micro-teaching. Before television was 
introduced into the first classrooms, 100 classroom teachers were sent to* 
this school for an intensive three-month course in the substance of the new 
curriculum, teaching methodology, and techniques for teaching with tele- 
vision. In the three year period, 1969-1971 , approximately 600 more 
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Third Cycle teachers who- were to teach in television classrooms were given 
a nine-month retraining course of the same kind. During the retraining 
course, the teachers were paid full, salary, and provided room and board. 
Along with these new courts for Third Cycle teachers, the normal school 
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began to offer specially^tailored courses for primary and secondary school 
administrators, guidance counselors, supervisors, and other members of the 
educational system whose needs for further training were judged to have 
priority, 

. 3» Curriculum revision : Minister Beneke- once remarked that the 

courses of study he, found in use when he took o*ff ice were designed to 

produce "human archives" -- graduates who woulj learn by rote and: mechani- 
cs 

cally reproduce on examinations a large number of facts and concepts which 
had very little practical relationship to the needs of the country or to 
the problems they, themselves, would have to solve during the remaining 
years of their lives, Consequently, one of the iriipor tan t goals of the 
Reform was a complete revision of the curriculum from the first grade 
through secondary school. A commission of Salvadoran educators worked, on 
this task, together with advisers furnished by USAID and by UNESCO. -They 
endeavo^d to write the new cuririculum in terms of relevant objectives, 
accompanied^B5^iig=gested activities and teaching methods, bibliographical 
references, and techniques for evaluating students' progress. The new 
curriculum was put into effect in the seventh grade ITV classrooms in 
1969, in seventh and eighth grades in 1970, and in seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades in 1971. Meanwhile, the new curriculum for grades one through. 
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six was being put together and parts of it pretested in experimental schools 
and classrooms. The new primary curriculum, a new high school curriculum, 
and a revised Third Cycle curriculum, were introduced throughout El Salvador 
at the start of the 1971 school year. 

The new curriculum for the First and Second Cycles of Basic Education ■ 
necessitated some hasty teacher training. Many teachers in primary school 
found themselves at a loss with the ne-: curriculum, and especially with 
the section on Modern >I^th, Third Cycle teachers had received nine months 
of retraining primary school teachers only a few hours. In response to 
this problem the Ministry organized a crash program of televised retraining 
for primary teachers. All regular classes were suspended for one week. 
The curriculum writers joined with television production teams to prepare 
programs to explain the new primary school curriculum. The solid week of 
instruction was followed for several months by regular Saturday- XTV programs 
for teachers. How many teachers took advantage of this non- compulsory 
instruction is not known. In any case, the Ministry gave those primary 
school teachers who were uncomfortable with the new material permission 
to use the old curriculum for an additional year. Thus by 1972 all nine 
years of Basic Education were using the new Reform curriculum, 

=4, New Study Materials : A new curriculum, and the problem of helping 
Third Cycle teachers to be effective in a classroom with television, made 
pbvious the need for student workbooks and new teachers' guides. These .. 
were prepared , keeping pace with the expansion of television and the new 
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curriculum, and taking advantage of a new and excellent graphics facility 
provided by the Ministry. By general agreement, the new materials contri- 
buted greatly to the effective utilization of the television lessons. 

5. Supervision: Advice Instead of Inspection : Supervisors in the 
El Salvador system had typically been "irspectors" who visited classrooms 
to check up on the teacher and turn in a raport on him, rather than to of- 
fer professional advice or positive reinforcement. The architects of the 
^®^^&^nl:ed to establish a different kind of supervisor who would be an 
^viser to the classroom teachers and help them adapt to the new problems 
of teaching with television and with a different curriculum. These "utili 

zation supervisors" had a stormy beginning during the first years of the 

9 , .... 

Reform, largely because they were not welcomed by the officials who were 
then in charge of secondary education. Ministry officials were unable to 
recruil- new supervisory personnel in sufficient numbers, and one entire 
class of new supervisors was returned to classroom teaching (for legal and 
political reasons) instead of being assigned to the job for which they had 
been trained. 

This aspect of the Reform, was effectively aborted or at least indef- 
initely postponed in December 1969 when the Ministry transferred the ITV 
"utilization supervisors" to' the Supervision Section of the Division of 
Secondary Education. 

In 1971, when the Ministry unified the first nine grades in the new 
Division of Basic Education, this aspect of the Reform received a further 



setback. In the unification, the supervisors -who had been trained to work 
in the Third Cycle were placed in a unit viJth fopner primary school super- 
visors with responsibility for all nirtei years of basic education. Under the 
new structure few supervisors offered teachers useful pedagogical advice. 
Supervisory effectiveness was further hindered by the 1971 teachers' strike. 
Nevertheless, preliminary evidence from 1972 suggests that supervisors are 
becoming more effective than in the past. Indication of this progress is 
found in the regional^^^^^^^^ng seminars which the supervisors organized 
for over 15,000 primary school teachers. 

6. Feedback and Evaluation : The original Salvadoran reform plan, 
"Fundamental Policies of the Educational Reform 1968-1972,'' called for 
periodic Ministry evaluations of various aspects of the Reform. In addi- 
tion to these periodic evaluations, plans also. called for on-going feed- 
back on the new system. In the realm of ITV, feedback took the following 
forms: 

• In 1969, utilization supervisors made weekly visits to 
all TV classrooms, following which resumes of teachers' 
reactions to programs, guides, and workbooks were pre- 
pared for ITV production teams. - 

• Teleteachers and other members of production teams 
were encouraged to personally visit schools and talk 
to teachers and students. 
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• In 1970 and 1971, a sysitem for making tests and 
administering them by .tnlevision was developed. 
Results were then relayed back to the studio -~ 
within at most three days — so that improvements 
could be made in the ITV programming, 

• In 1972, a system for pretesting taped lessons 
was inaugurated on a limited basis to help studio 
producers and teachers gain insight into the most 
effective television teaching techniques. 

Evaluation of ITV was, in general, coordinated by an evaluation sec- 
tion within the Ministry's Division of Educational Television, El Salvador 
evaluators were assisted by members of a U,S, research taam financed by 
USAID through the Academy for Educational Development. This team, drawn 
largely from Stanford University, began studying the El Salvador experi- 
ment with ITV in the slimmer of 1968 ~- six months before television w^s 
introduced into classrooms. As a result of these efforts by both El Salvado 
and American researchers, the Salvadoran project has been more carefully 
and comprehensively studied than any. other major experiment with ITV. 

7. Building Facilities : El Salvador has had an acute shortage of 
schools. Many children in the rural regions had no schools available, and 
many of the primary schools offered only three grades, rather than six. 
Many rural Third Cycle schools had poor facilities, making it almost im- 
possible for them to use television. The major part of the iloan money 



obtained or so.us2iht.-fe7.y.Sl Sal^wrfor in connection with its educational 
Reform has th&r^tere :meen assigned to the building of new school facilities. 
Also, there ;has->^:feeE3T an intensive effort to remodel, the Third Cycle build- 
ings so as to permii: efficient: use of ITV. By 1973 .approximately 1,000 
new classrooms frbr both Secondary and Basic Education will have been built. 
In addition, a new XTV production center and broadcasting station were com- 
pleted in late 1972 and new TV receivers were installed in 227 more public 
and 36 more private schools. 

8. Instructional Television : El Salvador ' s, approach to educational 
reform ha:; been a systematic one encompassing all of the above features; 
nevertheless, throughout the Reform ITV has been a catalyst of interest 
for the whole movement. 

Because the focus of this report is on television's role in the Re- 
form, we shall spotlight this aspect of the Reform in the pages which 
follow. However, it is important to remejnber that ITV is only one aspect, 
albeit the most' publicized, of the Salvadoran Educational Reform, 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION 
A, Development 

Following the appointment of Lie. Beneke as Minister of Education in 
the summer of 1967, plans for ITV in El Salvador progressed steadily, A 
Division of Educational Television was established within the Ministry and 
for over a year this group produced experimental programs and conducted 
training courses in the studios of one of San Salvador *s two commercial 
stations. Because the local commercial station broadcasted a preponderance 
of imported programs, its own production facilities were too limited to 
meet the needs of the ITV producers and directors. As a result, scheduling 
conflicts developed between the riV people and the .commercial staff. 

All concerned were convinced of the need to provide the emerging 
■■ ^ " . ' 

ITV system with a home of its own. Accordingly, in the spring of 1968 El 

Salvador signed a project agreement with USAID under which the latter agreed 
to finance studio and transmission equipment, graphic arts equipment, print- 
ing machinery and 100 television receivers. The El Salvador government con- 
tributed a site and buildings and on September 20, 1968 an ITV ' production 
studio and videotaping facilities were inaugurated at San Andres, 15 miles 
outside San Salvador. 

Though the ITV television teachers, producers, writers and technicians 
were relatively inexperienced, they worked diligently to learn their jobs 
and to produce a backlog of recorded programs. In February 1969, the first 
ITV broadcasts began in 32 pilot seventh grade classes. The following 
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year when eighth grade broadcasts were to begin, another crew had to come 
in and learn its job in a few months. And once again in 1971 still another 
team had to be trained in order to produce the ainth grade programs. 

B. Admini^ t r a t io n 

As mentioned previously, instructional television in El Salvador is 
organized as a division of the Ministry of Education. As of late summer 
1971, approximately' 200 people were on its staff, 75 of them in program 
production, 30 in the technical side of production, and 38 in the produc- 
tion of teaching materials, including chiefly the teachers' guides and 
classroom workbooks, but*, also films and graphic materials for the broad- 
casts. 

At first the utilization supervisors were a unit within the Division 
of Educational Television, but they have been transferred to the new 
Division of Basic Education (grades 1-9), which is responsible for the 
school directors and teachers -with whom the supervisors deal. 

Figure 2 shows the organization of the XTV division as of March, 

1972. 

C . Program Production 

The production teams of the ITV division are made up of five persons 
each. Two of these are subject matter specialists; one, a television 
teacher; one, a producer-director; and one, a production assistant or 
•'coordinator." With occasional exceptions, all of these individuals are 
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fenner classroom teachers. Each team also has typing service available. 

The subject matter specialists are responsible for the content of 
each broadcast. They work from the curriculum and prepare an outline of 
instructional objectives as well as the specific points to be covered. 
They are also responsible for preparing the classroom materials the 
^teachers'' guide, and the student workbook. These books are of formidable 
size: about 200 pages for the guide, 250 to 300 for the workbook. The 
teleteacher, of course, is responsible for putting the program on the air, ' 
and he is chosen in part for his qualities as television '^talent." The 
producer is responsible for the shooting script and for. what happens in 
the studio — the television performance, studio sets, camera angles, 
duration of scenes, and the like. The production assistant is chiefly 
responsible fmr gathering the visuals that go into, the program the chart 
models, slides, film clips, and sometimes pupils or other participants who 
have a part in the broadcast. 

Lest this description give an impression of a fragmented operation, 
however, it should be understood that a great deal of the planning and 
preparation for each program is done as a team. The teleteacher discusses 
with the curriculum specialists the major points to be emphasized in each 
lesson; the producer joins in the discussion of how the program is to be 
pres(anted; an-^ nil of them turn to the production assistant to consider 
what visuals can be made available for the broadcast. 

Each team is presently responsible for two or three programs a week. 
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This number has gradually decreased from four to three (or in' one class, 
two) programs per week, as this table shows; 

TABLE I 

TV CLASSES PER WEEK PER SUBJECT . 





1969^^ 


1970 


1971 


1972 




Grade 7 


Grades 7 


Grades; 7, 


Grades 7, 






and 8 


8 and 9** 


8 and 9 



Spanish 


4 


(3) 




2 


2 




Social Studies 


4 


(3) 


3 


2 (3)*^f* 


2 


(3) 


Science 


4 


(3) 


3 


3 


3 




Mathematics 


4 


(3) 


3 


3 


3 




English 


3 




3 


3 


3 




* After June 


1969, 


ITV 


programming was 


reduced to 3 


hours 


per 



In the ninth grade in 1971 there were no ITV programs after July. 

ii-kit Eighth and ninth grades received only two social studies per week 
via ITV in 1971 and 1972, while the seventh grade received three. 



This reduction reflects in part the need to crowd production into a 
single studio, in part a need to use air time as economically as possible, 
and in part a somewhat altered idea of the optimtim useful number of pro- 
grams a week- During 1971 and 1972 the studio has usually been in use 12 
hours a day, and the average time available per 20-minute progri'jn to a 
production team^jias seldom been more than 90 minutes. In addition to the 
classroom programs during 1971, a special series was broadcast on Saturday 



tnornings to help primary teachers prepare to teach the new curriculum 
which was introduced that year into the first six grades. In 1972 
more than 400 hours of live or recorded production was broadcast to 
Third Cycle students. 

Late in 1972 an additional studio became ready for use at the 
Santa Tecla site and sometime in 1973 a new ITV broadcast station at 
Santa Tecla should also be ready for use. 
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V. . COSTS OF ITV AND THE REFORM* 
A. Costs of the Reform 

As is shown in Table 2, the costs of educational reform in El Salvador 
from 1966 through 1973 will total almost $30 million, or 75 million 
Salvadoran col ones . The single^ greatest cost entry will be non-ITV capital 
expenditures primarily building new classrooms. Altogether capital 
costs --.'including both ITV and non-ITV capital costs -- account for 
slightly more than 70 percent of the costs of the whole Reform. 

In 1966 and 1967 the Reform started slowly, amounting to less than one 
percent of the Ministry of Education budget. By 1970 this figure had grown 
to nine percent. And in 1971 Reform expenditures leaped to almost one- 
fifth of the total Ministry of Education budget. This remarkable upsurge 
in Reform costs to almost $8,5 million was due in large measure to 
the new Ministry policy of eliminating tuition for the Third Cycle, thus 
opening it to every qualified student in the country. This resulted in 
38,000 students in the Third Cycle in March 1971 -- an increase of 35 
percent over the previous, y^ear. The upsurge in Reform costs derived 
also trom the expanding program of school building at both primary and 
secondary levels and increasing enrollments due to the liberalized student 

promotion 'system inaugurated in late 1971. 

\ \ • - ' ,' ' 

Costs of ITV ; 
As is shown in Table 2, the costs of ITV in El Salvador have never 



i 

* See Ed ucational Reform and Instructional Television in El Salvador: Costs , 
Benefits and Payoffs . Part II and Appendix III, for a discussion of 
methodological problems in the costing of the ITV project.. 
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TABLE 2 



TOTAL- COSTS OF EDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN EL SALVADOR 
COMPARED TO TOTAL EDUCATIONAL BUDGET 

1966 - 1973 

(In millions of dollars U.S.)^ 



Major 
Categories 


1966 

and 

1967"^ 


1963 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 

and 

1973^ 


Grand 
Totals 


% of 
Total 


A. Operating 
Costs: 
ITV 

Non-ITV 
Total 






.28 
.68 
.96 


.36 
.88 
1.24 


.44 
.60 
1.04 


1.00 
1.36 
2.36 


2.08 
3»52 
5.60 


77 
127o 
197, 


B. Capital 
Costs: 
ITV 

Non-ITV ^ 
Tot^l 




.96 
.24 
1.20 


.28 
.04 
.32 


.28 
.68 
.96 


1.80 
5.00 
6.80 


.32 
11.56 
11.88 


3.64 
17.52 
21.16 


127 
597 
717 


C. Non-Recurrent 
Start-up Cost 
ITV .08 
Non-ITV .24 
Total .32 


.32 
.12 
.44 


.32 
.12 
.44 


.24 
.12 
.36 


.20 
.36 
.56 


.40 
.64 
1.04 


1.56 ■ 

1.52 

3.08 


5% 
57 
107 


D. Yearly 
Total 

ITV .08 
Non-ITV .24 
Yearly Total .32 


1.28 
.36 

1.64 


.88 
.84 
1.72 


.88 
1.68 
2.55 


2.44 
5.96 
8.40 


1.72 
13.48 
15.20 


7.28 
22.56 
29.84 


247 
767 
1007 


E. Ministry of 
Education 
Budget 


46.00 


25.08 


26.72 


29.96 


44.50 








F. Yearly Total 
Reform Costs 
as 7o of 
Ministry 

Budget^ 0.7% 


1% 


6% 




19% 








G." Yearly ITV 
Costs as 7, 
of Minis- 
try Budget 


0.27» 


5% 


3% 


37o 


57o 









For the sake of ease in cow^sarison, all cost figures are given in dollars 
(U.S.). The conversion ratio used is the official exchange rate of 2.5 
Salvadoran colones .to U.S. $1. ■■ > ■ 



2*, " Estimated two years together,.^ 

3. : Yearly total reform and ITV costs have been calculated as % of Ministry, 
budget even though some reform/ITV costs were covered by forfeign grants 
instead of Ministry funds. See Table 4.; 

Source: Educational Reform and Instructional Television In 'El Salvador; 

costs. Benefits, and Payoffa> Tables 2.4, 2.5, and 2.14. See 
Bibliography. 
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surpassed 5 percent of the Ministry of Education budget. It is anticipated 
that the costs of ITV through 1973 roughly $7.3 million will amount to 
less than one quarter of the total costs of the educational Reform, This 
point is..,of particular salience because it emphasizes the fact that ITV 
in El Salvador has not been simply a drop of innovation in a sea of tradi- 
tion. Rather it has been a single feature of a comprehensive and system- 
atic reform of the vhole school system. 

Table 3 illustrates the annual cost of ITV per student viewer. The 
cost for each Third Cycle viewer fell from $164 in 1969 to roughly $13 
in 1972. This twelve-fold reduction in per student ITV cost was gained 
through economies of scale as the capital expenditures of ITV were spread 
over a wider and wider audience. In 1972, the annual per student cost of 
ITV will amount to less than 15 percent of the normal Third Cycle per student 
operating cost. Of particular interest is the contrast between the sharply 
declining per student costs of television and the rising per student operat- 
ing cost per Third Cycle student which increased more than J2 percent while 
the annual per student cost of ITV fell by more than 90 percent. 

Table 4 shows the amortized program production costs of ITV in the 
years 1969-1971* As is evident from this table, the average production 
cost of a 20 minute program fell from $342 in 1969 to $247 in 1970, This 
decrease derived mainly from the increased efficiency of the program 
production teams, l^ile in 1971 the per program production costs rose to 
$283, the rise resulted largely from new capital expenditures. 



■MLE 3 

AMmJAL COSTS PER STUDENT OF ITV PROGRAMS IN EL SALVADOR 
1969 - 1972 



(In dollars U.S.) 



Item 

J'- 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 
Estimated 


A. 


Cost of television 
programs in Third 
Cycle 












1. Cost of ITV 
prograiraning 


$292,000 


$344,000 


$388,000 


$396,000 




2. Capital costs - 
(annijal amortiza- 
tion) 
Transmission 
facilities 
Receiving sets 


32,800 
2,800 


32,800 
10,800 


32,800 
10,800 


208,000 
30,800 




3. Total rost per year $327,600 


$387,600 


$431,600 


$634,800 


B. 


Number of students in 
tele-classes each year 


2,000 


14,000 


32,000 


48,000 


C. 


Cost per student per 
year of television 
education 


$ 164.00 


$ 27.70 ' 


$ 13.50 


$ 13.20 


D. 


Total Annual Operat- 
ing Cost per Th3 rd 
Cycle Student 


$ 92.40 


$ 96,00 


$ 101,20 


$ 104.00 


E." 


Cost of television . 
education as %> of 
total Third Cycle 
education costs 




29% 


13% 


13% 



* Not comparable, inasmuch as only a very small proportion o£ Third Cycle 
students were involved in the first year of the program. 



Note: The estimates in this table assume that television programs have a 
useful life of three years; that the transmission facilities should 
be amortized over a 10-year period and the television sets over- a 
five-year period. 

Source: Educational Re orm and Instructional Television In El Salvador: Costs, 
Benefits, and Payoffs , Table 3.6 aiid enrollment data from the Ministry of 
Education, El Salvador. 
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TABLE 4 

AVERAGE PROGRAM PRODUCTION COSTS OF ITV, EL SALVADOR 
1969 - 1971, 
(In dollars U.S.) 



Cost for Standard 20-Minute Program^ 



1969 



1970- 



A, Operating expenditures for ITV 
department^ 

Bo Program output (number of 
approved program tapings)^ 

C. Average production cost of 
program; (A) r (B) 

D. Average production cost; per pro- 
gram, including revisions during 
assumed 3 -year program life: 

(C) X 1.70^ 

E. Average annual production cost 
of 3-year program 

F. Annual cost of usage of magnetic 
tape-' 

G. Average annual ^ost of 3 -year 
program, including tape 



$297,000 
507 
$ 585 

i 994 



$348,000 
' 841 
$ 416 

$ 707 



331 



11 



236 



11 



342 



247 



1971 



$424,000 
883 
$ 480 

$ 816 



272 



11 



283 



1. Excludes capital depreciation. Includes preparation of guides and workbooks, 

2. Note that the operating expenditures cited here are slightly higher than 
those given in Table 3. They are higher because these calculations are 
based on all ITV programs: costs in Table 3 cover only those for the 
Third Cycle ITV. See note 3. 

3. Includes 10 special programs not for Third Cycle; 9 In 1969, 10 in 1970 
77 in 1.971. ' 

4. Based on 50 percent revision in second year and 20 percent in third, year. 

5. Based on tape cost of $56 per program and 5-year tape life, during which 
no more than 6-10 passes are likely to occur. 

Educational Reform and Instructional Television in El Salvador ^ Costs 
Benefits, and Payoffs , TahlPg 9 Q an^ 9 in ■ — ' , — ' 
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As was shown in Table 3, the cost per student per year of television 
education was $13.50 in 1971. As sunning that on the average, each student 
watched 13 ITV programs per week for 38 weeks , this works out to a cost of 
8.2c: per student per hour of ITV. Table 4 shows that in 1971 the average 
annual production cost of an ITV program (including the cost of video tape)~ 
was $283. Since the average audience size for any program was approx- 
imately 11,000 in 1971, the production cost of putting one hour of ITV in 
front of one student was approximately 7.7c:. These figures compare favor- 
ably with the per hour operating' cost of Third Cyclk education without 
television which is 10.7?, (assuming an average of 25 hours of class per 
week for 38 weeks.) 



However, under present procedures , the teacher is not going to do 
something else while the television lessor ^s in progress. Therefore, the 
cost of . teleteaching in the classroom will always be added to the full- 
time cost of the teacher, and no matter how economically the ITV is . 
operated, it will always constitute an add-on cost. There are, however, 
certain situations where television, when it replaces other educational 
resources, will save money. For example. Professor Richard Speagle demon- 
strated that it would be considerably cheaper to offer rural education 
and teacher training, depending largely on television, than to offer such 
learning opportunities in the more conventional way.* ' 



* In his study Educational Reform and Instructional Telev ision in El 
Salvador: Costs. Benefits, and Payoffs . ~~ ~ 




But as long as television teaching is treated as an add-on cost, 
it must be defended as a part of the mix of learning opportunities, along 

y 

with the classroom tearcherT^etie textbooks, programmed instruction,- films, 
or whatever is used. As such, is it worth 8c per student per hour? 

Section VI of this report seeks to answer this question. 
C. Financing Instructional Television 

As has been discussed previously the initiative for the establish- 
ment of ITV in El Salvador lay completely with Salvadoran leaders. But as 
also mentioned previously. El Salvador has been assisted in building its 
system of ITV by numerous foreign agencies including those of Japan, 
UNESCO, the World Bank and the United States. A particularly relevant 
question' then is who has really paid for ITV in El Salvador? ; 

The answer is evident from Table 5. Through 1973 the Salv^ran 
government will have paid outright for over 50 percent of the costs-, of 
the ITV system. In addition. El T-alvador will shoulder the burden.O': an 
additional 30 percent of the ITV costs through foreign loans. C^aiy one- 
fifth of the costs of ITV will be accounted for ■ in terms of forei;ga grants 
and donations. 

Alsoof particular note is the fact that in the crucial early-years 
o£ 1966 and 1967, El Salvador 'financed the ITV program in :iits entirety. 
Not until 1969 did foreign inputs amount to more than 15 percent of the 
total inputs into the ITV program. 



TABLE 5 



SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION IN 
EL SALVADOR 

(In millions of dollars U.S.) 







•k 

1966- 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972- 


Totals 






1967 










1973 


$u.s. 




A. 


Total Costs of 
ITV 


,08 


1,28 


.88 


.88 


2.44 


.1.72 


7.28 


100. 


B. 


Use of Salva- 
doran Funds 


.08 


1.12 


.28 


,60 


.52 


1.08 


3.68 


50.5 


c: 


Foreign Loans 
• t!0 El Salvador 


















Investment - 

Costs 
Technical 

Assistance 








1.68 
.04 


.24 
.16 


1.92 
,20 


26. 

3. 




Subtotal 










1.72 


.40 


2.12 


29. 


D. 


Foreign Grants 
and Donations 

Investment 
Costs 

Tech., Assistance 




..28 
.;32 


.04 
.24 


.04. 
.16 


' .24 


.40 
1.08 


(6:, . 

1^.5 




Subtotal 






.60 


.28 


.20 


.24 


1.48 


20.5 



• * Two-year asKtiinate, 

\ Source: Educatipua 1 Re f orm aaad^ M^^!$tnxc t io na 1 T e l(e v±5ao n in El Sa 1 yad o r ; 
\ Co s ts ^ B e ne f i t s , and Paigfljffi: , Tab 1 e 2 , 5 
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In short, the financing of ITV in. El Salvador, like its planning 
and programming, has been very much a Salvadoran endeavor. 
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VI, BEt^IEFlTS OF THE REFORM 

The evidence Is not yet all in on the. benefits of educational re- 
form- in El Salvador. Three full years have now been sltudied in some 
detail. Results on the fourth academic year which endued late in 1972 . 
will be available in March of 1973. Only then will the ongoing evalua- 
tion be completed and will the evaluation team be abfe::to draw conclu- 
sions on the basis of reasonably complete evidence. Uhls , therefore, 
is an interim rejwart. 

A . Learning- 

Emdence frOT 1969 shows clearly that the Reform. 7]iDro gram with new 
curriculum, telerorlsion, retrained teachers, new classxoom materials and 
new supervisioniix^sulted in better student learning tiran did the old 
system without arry of these new components. 

In order t^;>.(compare the classes that used the Reform curriculum 
with those who were still studying the ^old curriculum;, achievement tests 
were analyzed so» as to identify questiioims: that ccov3S!sd::material common 
to both currict2it|:2 and questions :that seemed to rfairairrthe content of the: 
new curriculum* Students in the- New Reform System-, ;c!l^asses gained, more 
than the others on the questions that were judged :to emphasize the new 
curriculum, but they gained about as much more also on the questions that 
were common to the two curricula. The content of the revised curriculum, 
therefore, may be less different than • suspected , or the achievement test 
may be measuring general achievement, rather than specific content learn- 
ing. " As the following table shows, the pupils in the New System were 
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able to answer, on the average, about 20 per cent more questions than 
pupils in the Old System whether or not the questions seemed to fit more 
closely to the newjcurriculum* 



TABLE 6 

Df£ference Between Proportion of - Quesittjpns Answered 
Xorrectly by Students in the Reform (m^ 'and Old: Systems 



Subject 


Common Que 


stions 


TV Questions 


All Test C 


ues tions 




No. of 


% More 


No. of 


7o More: 


No. of 


% More 




Questions 


by TV 


Questions.; 


by TV 


Questions 


•by TV 


Mathematics 


30 


257o 


20 


. 28% 


50 


27% 


Social iSifaadies 


22 


18% 


28 


12% 


50 


15% 


Science 


18 


15% 


32 


24 % 


50 


20% 


TotsflL 










150 


21% 


Source: itelevision^and Educational Reform in.i:i 


Salvador 


Complete Report 


^onrthe Firs t Year 


of Research, Table 7. 









Because 1.1969 was the last year when a clear comparison of new.iand old 
could be inade, it may be interesting to look at the raw scores. The figures 
in Table 7 represent the performance of 1,340 students from 32 classes 
using the New System and 16 classes using the old one. They show that in 
each of' the three subjects that were studied , the Reform classes started 
lower than the Old System ones and ended the year significantly higher . 
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TABLE. 7" 

Mean Scores in Three. Subjects , Beifibxeb^JRtd After the First Tearr.! 
New and Old Systemx^nsses 



Sii&Ject 



New System Classes 



Old System: Classes 



Mathematics 

Mean score, February 
Mean Score, October 

. Gain 

Social Studies 

Mean score, February 
Mean score, October 

Gain 

Scie:nce 

Hean score , February 
Mean score, October 

Gain 



11.79 
18.06 

6.27 



26 . 55 
33.77 

7 . 22 



17.82^ 
23:79 

5.97 



12.22 
14.17 

l:.,95 



26;.^ 
2^.43 

:2.61 



:M.47' 
1^9.81 

1.'34^ 



(Differences between New and Old Systemi:^ classes on gain scores are 'al-it. 
significant beyond the .001 level..) 



Source: Television and Educational Reforihrixn El Salvador. Complete- 
Report on the First Year of Research , Table 8. ■■ 

Comparisons such as the above were moxe.difficul t in later yeans .be:-- 
cause, beginning with the second year, the new curriculum and new -ma-feerials 
were introduced into all classes, and a number of the classes without tele- 
vision were taught by teachers who had been retrained . Therefore , a com- 
parison of the groups could show clearly neither the differences attribut- 
able to change of system nor to the use of television. Furthermore, there 
were certain unfortunate events in the second year that tended to depress 
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the measured learning gains — for example, the late arrival of achieve- 
ment tests in some subjects, so that they measured much less than a full 
year of change, and also some new eighth'grade television series that were 
less than satisfactory. Neveritheless , student gains in all subjects in 
1970 were significantly larger in the seventh grade classes with television; 
and in two out of three eighth grade subjects, the gains for eighth grade 
students with television were significantly greater (.05 level) than for 
students taught in the traditional way. 

Again in the third year of the edXicational Reform, 1971, certain 
events greatly hindered effective evaluation. First, as previously men- 
tioned, tuition for the Third Cycle was eliminated — resulting in a 1971 
seventh grade class 35 percent larger than that of 1970. Schools had to go 
on double shifts, and teachers, were asked to take on additional work. This 
undoubtedly -contributed to the major disruption of the school year the 
teachers' strike which began on July 5, 1971, and lasted nearly two months. 

The enlarged seventh grade class of 1971:Was comprised of a very 
different mix of students than iiad been In previous years ' classes , For 
the first time a majority o£. students were girls. Also, the seventh graders 
in 1971 came on the average from poorer homes, where the fatUers were less 
well educated, than previous seventh grades. The entering scores of the 
new class on general ability and reading averaged /more than 10 percent 
lower than in 1970. Perhaps partially as a result oif these disadvantages, 
the 1971 seventh grade class gained less in all subjects than did the 1970 
class. Evidence indicates that the overall 1971 decrease in gain scores 
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was also due to the disruption of the school year caused by the teachers' 
strike. However, in two of the three subjects tested, 1971 Reform classes 
using ITV gained significantly more ■ than Reform classes not using ITV in 
the seventh grade. 

Also in 1971, the increases in learning measured for the eighth grade 
were less than in 1970, With no change in student background and ability, 
this decrease in learning gains must be attributed largely to the strike 
and consequent disruption of schools. 

In 1971, aXl ninth grade Reform ITV students started the new year 
having already completed two years. of the New System. These students 
invariably scored higher on entrance tests than did students who had not 
studied in Reform ITV classes. Gain scores for the 1971 ninth graders 
proved mixed. Through the school year, the Reform ITV students gained more 
in one subject, about the same in another, and less in a third than did the 
other students. However, the results for the ninth grade where disruption 
on account of the strike was greatest (ITV never even started up again 
after the strike) may be of dubious value. 

^ B. ITV's Contribution . 

Experiments were designed in both the first and the second year of 
the Reform to try to separate out the contribution of television to learn- 
ing scores from the effect of other components of the New System. In the 
first year, students were randomly assigned to eight classes. Four classes 
received television in' a part of their classroom time and the others did not. 
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It would have been a better experiment if the teachers could have changed 
classes at mid-point of the year; but this was not possible. In the second 
year, the same kind of experiment was conducted in both the seventh and 
eighth grades, 12 classes in the seventh grade, 8 in the eighth. The total 
number of students in the first year experiment was about 300; in the two 
second year experiments, about 800. 

The results were inconclusive. Both the experimental and the control 
classes gained considerably during the year, but the gains tended to be 'J 
larger, although not sufficiently so as to reach an acceptable level of 
statistical significance, in the television classes. Further examination 
indicated that the difference in teachers In the experimental and control 
sections had something to do with this. . 

On existing evidence, therefore, the contribution of television to 
learning in an instructional system like Salvador's cannot be clearly 
estimated. Nonetheless, as many obseirvers of the El Salvador experiment 
have pointed out, it vould be impossible to adequately assess ITV's con- 
tribution to the success of the Educational Reform via such empirical 
methods. For ITV has served as a catalyst for the whole Reform movement 

and it is highly questionable whether or not the Reform would have come 

■ . ^. - ' ' ■ ' ' ' " ■ ■■ 

about at all. if ITV had not been one of its component parts. 

C. The New Classroom 

As well as evaluating what came out of the new Reform classrooms, 
researchers wanted to know what happened inside them. In order to do so. 
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researchers developed a new observation method by which they could measure 
educational development by watching patterns of interaction within the class 
room,* 

Classroom observers were first trained to a standard of reliability. 
, ^^^^?^^?^8^^^ g^^^e teachers were then randomly selected for a series of 
observations by a single observer. The teachers came from three separate 
group^:..01d System teachers not yet affected by the Reform, New System 
i teachers participating in the Reform with IT V, arid New System teachers 

I participating in the Reform, but- without ITV in their classrooms. Each 

I teacher was observed on three different occasions over a six-week period, 

I and no teacher was advised of the day or time he woxild be observed. 



I The data from this experiment which are summarized in Table 8 yield 



the following conclusions: 



I . . . - ■ ■ 

1* New System teachers dictated to their classes only one- 
seventh as much as Old System teachers. ' 

2. New System teachers asked more questions of all kinds 
I of their students. Particularly they asked more thought 

I questions, almost 10 times as many as Old System 



teachers. 



f * The observation method and its development is described completely 

I In television and Educational Reform in El Salvador; Complete 

I Report on _the Second Year of Research , p. 133. 
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3. In an average- class , Old System teachers used no audio- 
visual aids whereas in an average New System class 
teachers used two A-V aids. 

4, Opinions were offered by students almost ten times as 
frequently in the New System as in the Old. Addition- 
ally, New System students asked questions of all kinds 
more frequently than did their fellow students in Old 
System classes. 

In short, there is considerable evidence that educational reform is 
helping to introduce modern pedagogy iato El Salvador's classrooms. The 
component of the Reform that seems to correlate most closely with the 
use of these more modern ways of teaching is ' the year of retraining. 
Generally, the Old System teachers in the sample had received far more 
general education and advanced teacher training than the New System 
teachers who were observed. But the Old System teachers were still teach- 

.;, ■ , .... ■ p 

ing, doubtless, as they had been taught, whereas the year of retraining 
had exposed the New System teachers to different methods of instruction. 

D . Equalization o£ Learning Opportunities 

In connection with the evaluation of the Educational Reform, general 
ability and reading tests were given widely for the first time among 
junior high school level students in El Salvador. Quite spectacular dif- 
ferences were found between the ability and reading scores of urban and 
rural students, boys and girls, students whose mother and father had gone 
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TABLE 8 



Average numbers of certain behaviors 
observed in different kinds of eighth 
grade classes, 1970 
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New System 
with TV 



0.6 



10.0 



6.6 



0.8 



2.9 



2.1 



2.7 



2.7 



3.3 



New System 
without TV 



0.7 



7.2 



New System 
with or 
without TV 



0.7 



8.6 



Old System 
classrooms 



5.3 



7.2 



5.3 



1.0 



1.1 



1.4 



2,8 



5.2 



5.9 



0.9 



2.0 



2,9 



0,1 



1.8 



0.2 



2.8 



1,4 



4.3 



1.6 



7.1 



3.3 



2.0 



2.7 



3.0 



Source: ■ Television and -'Educational Reform in El Salvador. 
• on the Second Year of Research . Table 35, 



Complete Report 
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beyond primary and those .«hose parents had not; students who had a televi- 
sion set at home (this being used as a simple test or . ffluence) and those 
who did not the advantage in each case going co the group first named. 

undoubtedly these differences stem from socio-economic and educational 
factors in the students' backgrounds. But, whatever the reasons, these . 
differences do exist, and they are large. A question of considerable in- 
terest then, is whether the New System and especially the exposure of all 
students - rural or urban, affluent or ionpoverished , boys or girls - to 
the same skilled television teachers tends to widen or to lessen the learn^ 
ing gap7 would the ability-rich get richer while the poor get pla.:,bosr 
Or would the New System lead to greater equity in learning? 

Jhis issue was studied in both rhe seventh and eighth grades in 1970. 
The students in each gra4e were divided in terms of the characteristics 
-^ich seemed to make them "advantaged" or "disadvantaged" with regard to 
probable success in school. These were: 

1. General ability and reading scores (either above or below 

the mid-point of this distribution) . ' . 

2. Sex (male or female), ■ 

3. Father's education (above or below median level) . 

4. Residence (urban or rural) , 

5. Family affluence (as indicated by presence or absence of 
' XV in the home) , 
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Students* performances in relation to these five factors were examined 
for three subjects: mathematics, science and social studies. Thus, there 
were thirty groups for each grade, paired into fifteen dichotomies of 
•'advantaged" and "disadvantaged," For seventh and eighth grades there 
were a total of thirty pairs. 

The issue of equalization of opportunity may be posed in a number of 
different ways. For example: 

1. Do the so-called "disadvantaged" groups gain less, the 
same or more than the '.'advantaged" groups?, 

2. Disregarding tbs nature of the groups or the direction 
of change, does the gap between the two halves of the. 
dichotomized g^roups widen or lessen? 

Tentative answers to these questions were obtained in 1970, and will 

he analyzed further and checked against the 1972 data. Presently available 

figures indicate that students under the Reform tend to show less increase 

a achievement gap than do students in more traditional classes. The 

"di.-^advantaged'* groups perform relativej.y better to the "advantaged" groups 
under the Reform than do students in the traditional system. But a; full 
understanding of this trend awaits iiurther study, 

E. Dropouts and Promotions • 

According to figures reported by the schools to the Ministry, the 
dropout rate in New System seventh grade classes was 8*8 percent; in Old 
Systam classes 13.3 percent. Thus, to the extent these figures are 



accurate, it would appear that the Reform had some effect in decreasing 
dropout rates. 

Also,' there is some evidence that the Reform helped to boost Third 
Cycle promotion rates. In 1968, beiore any element of the Reform was intro- 
duced, 64 percent of all seventh grade students were promoted. By 1970, 
when the Refonri spread throughout all seventh grade classes, the promotion 
rate jumped to 81 percent. Also in the eighth grade, introduction of the 
Reform brought a similar, though less dramatic, increase in the promotion 
rate. 

The data are certainly consistent with an hypothesis of positive effect 
for introduction of the Educational Reform. Unfortunately, however, valid 
inferences about the Reform's effect on promotion rates and dropout rates 
cannot be made on the basis of existing data. 

Further data will not help resolve this issue either since the data 
from post-1970 years will not be comparable to that of the earlier years. 
This is so because in 1971, as previously mentioned, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion instituted a system of oriented promotions. Under this system almost 
all students will be assured of promotion. Only in extreme cases will 
students be asked to repeat a grade. 

Therefore, we must settle for indications of the Reform's salutary 
effect on both dropout and promotion rates* But we lack sufficient data 
to draw definitive conclusions. 



F. Costs and Benefits 

Cost-benefit analysis has proved to be a powerful tool in raising the 
efficiency of industries throughout the world. Indeed unless one weighs 
the measured benefits derived from any endeavor against ths costs of that 
endeavor, he can never be certain that the funds invested in the endeavor 
might not have been better directed to some other enterprise. 

Along these lines one faight ask, have the benefits of the Educational 
Reform in El Salvador been worth' the costs? Would the funds inv^tisted in 
Reform ITV have been better invested in say, agricultural development? 
First of all there is the difficulty of putting a price tag on human learn- 
ing, or even quantifying it satisfactorily. Without any unit value on edu- 
cation it is impossible to compare educational output with that of cotton 
or coffee beans, on which a monetary value can easily be placed. The only 
readily available standard which then can be used in making even an ex- 
tremely crude cost-benefit analysis is that of the pre-existing Salvadoran 
edueafeional system. That is, how do the costs and benefits of Reform ITV 
compare with those of the Old System? 

AniaJ.ysis of the costs of Reform ITV in earlier sections revealed that 
by 1971 when economies of scale had come into effect, the costs of ITV in 
the Thir<^ Cycle totaled 13 percent of total Third Cycle education costs. 
Learning data in 1969 (the last year in which a clear comparison could be 
drawn between the new Reform ITV system and the old traditional system) 
showed that the New System resulted in an '^increase in learning of as much 



as 20 percent as measured by achievement tests. If ITV had fjeen the only 
aspect of Third Cycle Reform, these data would be an indication that ITV 
in El Salvador was cost effective. However, other inputs besides ITV 
clearly did contribute to the Reform of the Third Cycle. Third Cycle 
teachers were helped to improve their skills through retraining. Attempts 
to improve the supervisory system, new recreational facilities, and tech- 
nical assistance also were part of the Third Cycle Reform. Unfortunately, 
however, it is impossible to assess exactly hw much of the costs of these 
Reform inputs should be attributed to the Third Cycle. Therefore it cannot 
be said with certainty whether the ITV Reform for the Third Cycle was in fact 
cost effective. There are indications that it may have been, but no clear 
proof. 

Yet not' even economists judge production/distribution sy?.tems in terms 
of technical efficiency alone. They also take into consideration the 
criterion of equity. And as has been seen, preliminary evidence indicates 
that the Reform ITV system may help promote greater educational equity, 
that is, greater equalization of learning opportunities than does the Old 
System.. However, from this preliminary evidence it cannot be said with cer- 
tainty how much Reform ITV contributed either to equalization of learning 
opportunities or to learning gains. More definitive conclusions on these 
aspects of the ITV project in El Salvador and on the question of the project' 
cost-effectiveness will have to await the final evaluation study by the 
Stanford University research team, ; 



VII. ASPIRATIONS AND ATTITUDES TOWARDS 
REPORM ITV 

A. Students 

1 , Aspirations 

In order to assess both caeeer and educational aspirations of Third 
Cycle students, comprehensive studies were carried out in 1969 and 1970, 
Unfortunately, IV is impossible t:o tell whether the Rdform really created 
great-changes in educational and occupational aspirations since there is 
no comparable baseline data on aspirations before 1969 when the Reform was 
introduced. Nevertheless, the data from 1969 and 1970 carry a clear and 
potent message: The aspirations of Third Cycle students for both education 
and occupations are so high as to present real problems to Salvadoran 
planners in the near future. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate the nature of these aspirations is 
by comparing them with the actual education and occupations of the students' 
fathers* This data for the 1970 Third Cycle students is shown graphically 
in Figure 3. 

As is shown in this figure, almost 40 percent of the Third. Cycle students 
aspired to at least university level education while less than four percent 
of these students' fathers had attained university level education. Also 
the students' occupational aspirations far surpassed their fathers' 
achievements , More than 95 ^percent of the Third Cycle students hoped for 
professional, skilled or semi-skilled occupations while almost 75 percent 
of their fathers worked in unskilled occupations; And these high hopes by 
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Figure 3 

Fathers' Education and Occupations vs. Students' Aspirations - 8th Grade 
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students do not simply represent wishful thinking., >Ibre than 60 percent 
of the students claimed that they either thought g-t w^r^v iirr-:^;-^ i^f{\^^ would 
obtain AtativX .^<^ucat;i;oa[ial objective. 

If these expectations should be achieved, it would indeed be a dramatic 
change in a single generation. Yet the cause for concern with such aspira- 
tions is simply that there is small chance of them being fulfilled. For 
example, the professional ranks^in El Salvador are not sufficiently large 
to accommodate all those students who wish to join them. Also, the two 
Salvadoran universities could never handle the massive numbers of Third 
Cycle students who now aspire to attend universities. 

2. Attitudes 

A question closely related to the high aspirations of these junior 
high school level students is what are their attitudes toward the educa- 
tion which they are now getting? How have they reacted to the Reform ITV 
system? These sorts of questions have been studied In detail through the 
three years of the Reform ITV system. 

Student attitudes toward ITV have been> and as far as we now know 
continue to be> remarkably favorable. Throughout the first three years of 
the Reform ITV a large majority of Third Cycle students who studied with 
TV felt that students learned more during classes with television. than dur- 
ing classes without It. The most positive attitudes toward ITV were 
exhibited in 1969. This first year finding may have stemmed in. part from a 
"Hawthorne effect," the excitement and novelty of a new program may have 



generated special interest and approval. Yet even in the second year, 
when any "Hawthorne effect" would have diminished considerably, attitudes 
toward ITV remained very favorablis,^ As is shown i^n^x^ble, 9, more rton 
70 percent of the students vk^li^osM a-Hsi:' ^s^ghthiigrades , at bo*t5h the 

beginning andi tthe end of tfe ^J^"ear again expressed the feeling that students 
learn more from television classes than from classes without TV. In 1971, 
however, student attitudes exhibited a slight downturn. Students began 
the 1971 school year with attitudes generally s,11.gM:i;y llr:ess favo^toe Kkmr^ 
they had expressed at the ^^cl m iM> 1970 s^iSiftil y^m. And at the end. of 
1971 school year studemts showed somewhat greater 'downturns in their 
attitudes toward television in the classroom. In each of the three grades, 
tlie proportion of students who indi edited that more was learned in classes 
with TV than in those without it declined approximately 10 percentage 
points. The proportion of students in the ninth grade who agreed with 
the statement that after TV broadcasts there isn^t sufficient opportunity 
to ask questions or give opinions, increastid from 32 percent in March of 
1971 to 44 percent in October. 

The precise meaning of these evidently less favorable attitudes 
toward ITV at the end of 1971 is debatable. Very likely the decline is 
closely related to the tremendous disruption of the 1971 school year; first 
the massive influx of new students when Third Cycle tuition was abolished 
and then the teachersVstrike which lasted nearly two months. Particularly 
the latter incident and the dissatisfaction of the teachers, which led to 
the strike, may have had a spillover effect on student attitudes toward 
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TABLE 9 



Stufent Attitu^fes Toward Instructional Television 
1970 - 1971 

Proportion of Students Who Agreed With Statement 













Seventh Grade 


Eighth Grade 


Ninth Grade* 




1970 1971 


, 1970 1971 


1971 



A. You learn more during classes 
with television than during 
classes without television. 





Beginning of year 


79% 


73% 


78% . 


71% 


82% 
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End of year 


76% 
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71% 
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Intra-year change 
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Beginning of year 
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■ 62% 
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End of year 


66% 


49% 


65% 


44% 


45% 


I 


Intra-year change 


-6% 


-13% 


-2% 


-13% 


-12% 



*: There were no ninth grade classes studying under the Reform/ITV system 

in 1970, thus there are no data for those years. 

Source: Televijsxon and Educational Reform in El Salvador.^ Report on the Third 
Year of Research/ Tables 8; 17, 18, and 25 , 
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instructional television. For example, as shown in Table 9, by the end 
of 1971 less than a majority of students in each grade agreed with the 
statement that it seems that classroom teachers prefer to teach with ITV, 
whereas at the start of the 1971 school year an average of almost 60 per- 
cent agreed with that statement, 

■ V./ - ■ ■ ' 

It is impossible to differentiate at this point, however, what have 

been the effects of the*1971 school disruption, and what are the effects 

of the continuing use of ITV in Third Cycle classrooms. Data from 1972, 

which was a far morti normal and peaceful school year in El Salvador than 

was 1971, will give better answers to questions such as: Will student 

attitudes toward ITV bounce back up to their early 1970 and 1971 levels? 

Or does the 1971 data reveal a continuing trend of slackening enthusiasm 

which will continue into the 1972 school year? 
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B. Teachers 

Teachers* attitudes, as well as those of students, have been studied 
throughout the first three years of educational reform in El Salvador. Data 
on teacher attitudes toward ITV for all three years are presented in Figure 
4. As is shown in that graph, the proportion of teachers VTho feel that 
students learn more by television than by teaching without television has 
declined from its initial high level* In 1969, 73% of the classroom teachers 
surveyed felt that students learn more with television; 70% in 1970, and 
597o in 1971. 

Despite this continuing favorable attitude toward ITV, Salvadoran 
teachers also perceive that instructional television has important limita- 
tions. For example, in 1971, 65% of the teachers**&greed that a serious 
obstacle to learning with television is that students can't ask questions 
until the program is over. In the same/year a. full 98% of the teachers 
agreed it is important that the teacher always be present during tele- 
classes. 

Also, although the teachers continue to show favorable attitudes toward 
ITV, the 1971 data indicate a decline in satisfaction with ITV in a number 
of areas. Almost one-quarter of the classroom teachers reported in 1971 " 
that it is harder to maintain discipline in class' when you teach with ITV. 
Only 14% felt that way in 1970. : In 1971 a full one-fifth of the teachers 
said students would learn more if they did not have TV in class. Only 107* 
said the same in 1970. Interpretation of these data is uncertain. Do they 
represent small, thpugh real, declines in teacher attitudes toward ITV-or 
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FIGURE 4 

Comparison of Classroom T-aacher Attitw;jes Ts-ward ETV: 19G9, 1970 and 1971 
Percentage Agreement with Statements About ETV 
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do they show merely a spillover of teacher dissatisfaction from the 1971 
teachers' strike? 

Despite some 'indications of less favorable a^*-.itudes toward television 
in the class rooir and of ill-feeling generated by the 1971 strike, teachers 
revealed in some of their responses an actual Iv higher satisfaction with ,ITV 
in 1971. In 1971, for example, 65% of the classroom teacher^i reported im- 
proving their own ..teaching methods by observing, the television teacher. 
"This was a four-^polnt increase over the 1970 figure. Therefore not only 
are there differing interpretations of the data trends, but the data trends 
themselves are not altogether clear. 

: Although we cannot conclusively Identify or interpret the overall 
trend of teacher attitudes toward tTV, we can find patterns within the general 
trend. The attitudes toward iTV are not uniformly distributed among teachers . 
So we can, for example, sketch archetypes of teachers^ at each end of the 
satisfaction scale, 

■■' The teacher , who is :most satisfied, with ITV teaching in his classroom 
is likely (other things being equal) to be : teaching in a small school in a 
rural area. His subjects are Spanish and social studies.' He has had no 
advanced training in pedagogy except the retraining at San Andres that pre- 
ceded his entrance into teaching with television. He began his career as 
a primary teacher, but won an appointment in secondary when secondary 
school enrollments began to swell in the mid-1950'"s, « 
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. A corresponding composite portrait of the kind of teacher who is least 
enchanted witii , television would be of one who is teaching math or science 
at a large urban school. He prepared for a c^areer as a secondary school 
teacher at the Normal Superior. Although, his school was considered one of 
the best secondary schools in the country, it was not chosen as one of the 
pilot schools to try out ITV in 1969. When the television system expanded 
to all schools within range of the signal, this teacher was sent to San 
Andres for retrainin.u Because of his Normal Superior background, he was 
not required to go for : the* entire year, but had to spend his entire vacation^ 
there. He resented this, and spoke out harshly about the course and about 
the Reform in general. ^ After retraining he returned to his school and now 
has been teaching with ITV for one or two years. 



These are the extremes. Between them arethe great majority of teachers 
who are neither exceptionally happy about nor highly dissatisfied with tele- 
vision. They see problems with television in theclassroomj but in general 
are well-satisfied. 

The problems that. most bother the teachers are not directly connected 
either to the Reformer to ITV. A study showed that, despite salary raises 
resulting from the teachers strike, the problem most often named as "very . 
serious" by Salvador te^»chers was 'the financial position of their own . 
occupation, -xhey continue to feel underpaid, and many of .them feel resent- 
ful' toy7ard .the Minis try . They seldom list direct complaints about the . 
Reform, although many of them do complain about details of , the'way it is 
being administered: 'lack of teaching materials, too maay students in class. 
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method! of assigning teachers to class, late arrival of guides and work- 
books, and so forth. They agree almost unanimously with architects of the 
Reform, however, that all students should have a chance to go through the 
Third Cycle of Basic Education. 

Among the top thirteen "very serious" educational problems listed by 

■ ■ ■ . . p . ■ ■ , . . ,. 

teachers, only two were connected with ITV in 1971. Twenty-^nine per cent 
of the teachers listed the late arrival of guides and workbooks for ITV 
classes as a "very serious" educational problem. Also, 157o noted technical 
failures in the reception of the teleclasses as a "very serious" educational 
problem. As is shown in Table 10 among the top thirteen Vvery serious" 
educational problems, these two problems connected with ITV ranked only 
ninth ^nd twelfth respectively. 

C . ._ ^Parents 

In order to assess in greater detail the origin and strength of stu- 
dents V attitudes and aspirations, researchers in 1970 conducted a special 
study of Salvadoran parents . Interviews were conducted in person with 247 
parents. As expected j the educational level of the parents was generally 
much below that of their sons . Sixty ; percent of the sample had not com- 
plet;ed primary school. More than 90%l of the parents deemed their own levels 
of ichobiing "insufficient" and; expressed the wish that they could have gone 
further in school. In discussions of their ovm low educational levels, par- 
ents often mentioned that they could never "escape" 'the _ threat .of unemploy- 
Ttnent. Indeed, -it was not the low level of their, own education or occupation 
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TABLE 10 



Problems With Teaching and 'With^The . Educational System 
: r Percentage 'of Classroom Teachers Saying 
That Problem is 'Very 'Serious" 



Problems 



Percentage 
1970 ■ 1971 



1. The financial position of teachers. 54 

V.^fr^^r'' 2. The poverty of students and 

i their surroundings. 45 

[ 3. Shortage of teachers with a 

[ ■ . "vocation for teaching." 34 



'7. The efficiency of the Ministry of 

. Education. 22 



i' 8. The .method of assigning teachers 

I to schools , 21 

I ;. ■ ..v'-^:;.- - ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ *■■ \ ■■ / ■ ■■ •., ;.■ ■.. 

I V 9. The guides and workbooks do not 

I ■'■ ■ arrive on time. 14 

j 10. Administration within the schools. 11 

f 11. Lack of supervision. 10 



55 

49 

29 
43 



4. Lack of teaching 'material , ^ 34 

5. Lack of cooperation from parents. 27 32 

6. Too many students in class. 26 39 



27 
35 

29 

.14-- 
9 



12. Technical failures in the reception 

of the teleclasses. ' ' 8 15 

13. Student behavior. , ^ 9 

Source: Television and Educational- Refomt in El Salvador. Report on 
the Third Year of Research. Table 28. 



that preoccupied them but rather the threat that, because of cheir scant 
, schooling, all jobs would become increasingly difficult for then, to obtain. 

The parents' personal interest in education seemed to carry over to, 
their ^aspirations for their sons' education. However, their aspirations 
for the children tended;to be a little, lower than those of the children 
themselves. The parents tended to see an ability to'obtain a steady, well- 
paying job as the: primary justification for :^v|Sc4 education. No doubt 
related to this practicality of the parents' ^pirltions for their sons was 
the fact that a much higher proportion of parents (36%) aspired for their 
sons to finhh the vocational education of, Carrera Corta than sons 
themselves (14%). 

- More than. 80% of the parents surveyed had visited . their sons ' schools 
at least once .duri^g^_,dhe"schoor^^ reason, : in most instances 

had been to pay tuition, although, nearly 70% said they had also had the 
.opportunity to discuss their son s ' progress with one or more teachers. ■ 
Despite this high rate of school visitation among parents. 55% of the 'parent 
. sample could^ not remen,ber ever having heard or read about the Salvadoran ■ 
Educational- Reform Program. , This finding was especially remarkable in light 
Of the fact that the Reform had been in effect for more than a year and had 
received extensive, natfional publicity prior to the study of parental at ti- 
,t«des. ■ Analysis revealed, however, that urbanization was a key , factor, in ' 
;^parents' knowledge of the Reform. Seventy-four percent of all San Salvador 
:respondents had heard Of the Reform, whil^ 
one parent in five had heard Of it. 



Subsequent questions revealed that most parents held highly positive 
attitudes toward televised instruction, even though many did not know that 
such instruction was part of a comprehensive reform program. This finding 
seems to bode well for future expansion of ITV in El Salvador. Yet at the 
same time educational planners will have to keep in mind, the primary moti- 
vatlon behind parents* wish for more education for their sons. They view 
education as a path to prestige and occupational security. If future train- 
ing programs, as proposed in the Educational Reform, are not seen by parents 
and students as, providing this same promise, then such programs may meet 
with little enthusiasm from both students and their parents. 



VIII. THE FUTURE OF ITV IN EL SALVADOR 

In November of 1971, the first pilot group:\of students to complete a 
full three years of study under the Educational Reform graduated from El 
Salvador's Third Cycle of Basic Education. In 1972, the first cohort of 
Third Cycle students grad-ua ted after, studying for three years under a 
tested system -wide program of ITV.- Their graduation will mark the growth ■ 
of Third Cycle ITV to full Ttiaturity. . ' 

Also 1972, the fourth year of.ITV/Reform in El Salvador, brought 
the most comprehensive evaluation of the new educational system yet made. 
In addition to their yearly report, the Stanford team of evaluators together 
with Salvadoran researchers, are compiling an overall summary report on all 
four years of ITV in El Salvador; Hopefullyj this report will detail answers 
to many questions which have been left unanswel^ed in this interim report. 
The final report should be available in mid-1973, ; 

Salvador is concentrating- this year on the qualitative improvement of 
ITV programming and the use of behavioral . objectives in Third Cycle class- 
rooms. By the end -of 1972 when an additional TTV s.tudio was ready for use 
and new ITV transmitters were put into operation, Salvadoran educators 
gained opportunities for the expansion of ITV into new areas . At this 
point,; Salvadoran leaders are planning the following projects: 

(1) Extension of ITV downward into the fourth, fifth and sixth : 
. grades of .primary school. 

(2) Expanded use' of ITV in teacher training and retraining* 

(3) , Use of ITV in programs , of adult education and extension work. 
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In line with past practice, Salvadoran leaders are not rashly rushing 
to expand ITV, Rather, they are carefully and systematically studying the 
best .means for implementing -^the new projects to insure that they will be 
of the greatest benefit to their countrymen. 




IX. THE EL SALVADOR EXPERIENCE AND .ITV ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD 

It may be useful to say briefly how ^the El Salvador project has developed 
differently from other major ITV projects. There have been three other such 
major projects in developing countries in Colombia, American Samoa, and 
Niger all of v;hich started in 1964, and all of which use ITV, as Sal- 
vador does j to teach the core of the curriculum. Colombia is by far the 
largest of these, with an estimated 400,000 students receiving some tele- 
vised instruction, Samoa has about 8, 100 students in grades one through 12; 
the entire curriculiim of these 12 grades has up to this year been taught 
in part by television. Niger is the smallest of tha projects. It has 

never expanded beyond 20 classrooms about 800 students in each, of the 

first four grades , El Salvador is thus of a medium size, compared to these 
others. In four years it has grown from a mere 2,000 students in one grade 
to over 40,000 in three grades. 

In an Important respect, the ITV project in El Salvador is unlike those 
in the other three nations, Salvadoran ITV has been created and operated 
almost wholly by Salvadorans, i In the early years of the "Colombia project. 
Peace Corps volunteers shared major responsibility for making the programs 
and deciding the content they should carry. In Amer'ic?.n S^imoay uritjj. re- 
cently, almost all the television teachers, the prcdiicers, th!ii engineers, 
and the directors of the television system have been experienced persons 
imported from, the American mainland. \ ' 

Niger began with the first grade, remade the programs, after trying , • 
them in a few classes, then expanded to 20 classrooms and moved up one 



grade at a . i.e. Colombia began with two subjects a week for e;ch of the 
first five ,.aaes a„a added to those very slowl,. KI Salvador, as we have , 
seen, began With the Junior high school grades, tried out the programs for 
the seventh grade in 32 pilot classrooms, then expanded in the second year 
to as .any seventh grade classrooms as it could roach, tried the oi^.th 
grade programs on pilot classrooms, and so on, moving up one grade a year 
Samoa, on the other hand, began teaching eight grades by television in the 
first year and; added the four high school grades in the second year. One 
result Of this^as that the production staff .as forced to make a tremendous 
number of program, with very little opportunity to try them out. By the 
third year, the Samoan producers and teleteachers were responsible for : 

more than 180 live t>ro&ramq a t7««i j ' ' . 

_ programs a week, and up, until 1971 were producing 6,000 

live programs a year. 

; . Of an these projects. El Salvador has had the most success revising ' 
its national crriculu. and has paid the most attention- to retraining its . 
teachers before putting rxv , into the classrooms., Samoa was too busy getting 
start^^ its man^oth, production responsibility to revise the curriculum 
. ■eKtensiveJ..i„ advance.. Rather than teachers, Niger used monitors. 'who had 

only^ttle training before they went into the cUsroom, although they 
. ^ep. carefully .elected and are reported to have done very well. Colombia 
had the assistance of Peace Corps volunt^e.s as utilisation advisers' to ■ 
the. Classroom teachers and also; broadcast, some : in-service courses : for teachers: 
on television. But the policy of .1 Salvador in providing nine .onths, of re- 

training for every, Third Cycle- teacher, who was going into a t„i • • , ' ' ' 

B^j-ng mco a television class-'- 

room remains 'somewhat Of :a., phenomenon am^^^^ 



Of these four projects, Samoa has gone farthest;xh, building a '^national" 
system, although this is easier in its case because the entire population of 
the islands is only 28,000, and the primary and secondary school population 
is only a little over 8,000, Niger = was intended to) have a national system, 
but up to this time (8 years) has not expanded beyond^.its 20 classrooms and 
four gi^ades. Colombia has made long strides in covering its very large 
area, but is still far from reaching all its schools or offering all its 
curriculum by ITV. El Salvador, favored as it is by a compact, densely 
populated area; is veil on the way, in 1973, to delivering ITV to every part 
of the country and, within a few years, should be serving the entire national 
registration of the Third Cycle of Basic Education, and much of the Second 
Cycle (fourth, fifth, sixth grades). .Ultimately, it may find itself serv- 
ing as many students as Colombia. . 
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X. SOME TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS FROM THE EL SALVADOR EXPERIENCE 

It may be presumptuous to wr i >:e a case report so early in the history • 
of a project, and unrealistic to try to present even tentative conclusioris 
at this time. Yet the important and carefully studied El Salvador project 
is clearly of interest to other countries planning educational reform built 
around new technology. It seems justifiable then to draw on the almost 
four years of experience with ITV in El Salvador, to suggest what kinds of 
conclusions seem to be coming out of that experience, so that they may be 

: shared for use efesewhere. ' 

" ■" ■ • • ,- , ■ 

A . The Importance of National Initiative 
and Strong Leadership 

In contrast to many other nations which have relied upon foreign models 
and foreign advisers to institute instructional televisi6n projects. El 
Salvador drew heavily upon its own resources and insisted upon strong national 
control from the outset. The energy and sense; of purpose , which Characterized 
the ETV Commission under Walter Beneke, were carried through in the establish- 
ment of the ITV. Division within the formal framewbrk: of the Ministry of ' ;; V " 
Education. Beneke insisted that Salvadorans assume responsibility for. all 
phases of the Educational Reform, Including television. Accordingly, Ministry 
of Education officials were justly credited with the project' s successes 
but also held strictly accountable for its shortcomings. 

.: the 
:seTong leadership of Minister ^ Beneke can, of -course, . not be proved; ^c^ ■: 
without such leadershlip the Reform would have come later and less effectively; 



The role filled by Minister Beneke corresponds to that of Governor Rex Lee 
in American Samoa. The fact that there was no similar high-level support 
for ITV in Niger has been one reason wiiy the program there has been unable 
to expand beyond a. pilot projectt 

' . • • ■ ■ . ■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

B» Problems of Change 

V" The importance of strong leadership and high-level support, however, 
illuminates the general problem of making fundamental changes in organiza- 
tions as resistant to change as a national school system and a ministry of 
education. It is undoubtedly true that the introduction of dramatic tech- 
nology like television does have a catalytic effect on such change, but 
it does so by pointing out the need for change. If one is going to spend 
so much to deliver teaching by television, it makes sense to revise the cur- 
riculum so that what goes out on television reflects the most modern know- 
ledge and .the most effective patterns of teaching. If one is going to put 
television and a new curriculum into the classroom, obviously the' classroom 
teacher has to learn both new content and a new teaching role. Ergo, some 
retraining is required:, new.curricula, new methods, call for new and im- 
proved classroom materials both for teachers and students. If such a far- 
reaching and expensive change, is being undertaken, it makes good sense to 
provide continuing evaluation: of it» And so *forth * ' . 

But merely making sense does not bring about these major changes* 
That has seemed to require, wherever it has occurred in these large pro- ' ^ 
jects, a strong and, determined hand at the; top. of the administrative struc- 
ture; .Catalysis of the kind being talked about. usually occurs through force 
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administration. This, in i:urn, often creates resentment in people who feel 
that change is being forced on th^i Some of this was clearly seen in Samoa, 
and without attempting to judge * iiiMjdetely the reasons for the El Salvador 
teacher strike of 1971, we can assume that resentTner?t?^toward the policies 
and actions of top leadership in' the Ministry must have played a part in it, / 
along with, the strongly voiced dissatisfactions over financial matters, 

C. - Prob^lems of Bureaucratic Integration 

Most broad changes require officials in ministries and school systems 
to change their 'roles and accept procedures and policies they themselves 
have not madei. In some casts these changes can be integrated into the systiem 
more comfortably than in others.. For example, in El Salvador the new Third 
Cycle curriculum was made and accepted without great trouble. Evaluation 
has been accepted^, although not integrated so fully as it needs to be into 
the Salvador Ministry itself. The closing of many private and semi-official 
teacher training schools caused resentment, althotigh the effect on teacher 
unemployment and the generally high valuation of the centralised teacher 
training at San Andres have gone far toward gaining acceptance and integra- 
tion for those chi^nges. Even so, the operators of the former teacher train- 
ing schools and gr^.duates of the Normal Superior, who feel their elite 
status has deteriorated, remain unaccepting. 

Perhaps the: best example of the difficulty of integrating new roles 
and policies into a system is what happened in the case of the element of 
the Reform which has thus far been least successful the transformation 
:of the supervisor-inspector role into that of the supervisor-'counselor. 



This was a very unfamiliar role in El Salvador. The former supervisors 
opposed it because they felt a lost authority and prestige'when they were 
asked to be advisers rather than judges. The Ministry bureaucracy tended 
to oppose it beca^,se they, at first/did not have direct control over it; 
an apparent mistake was made in putting the new supervisor corps into the. 
Division of Educational Television rather:than the departments of the Min- * 

istry that were directly in charge of the schools and the teachers. This 
. mistake has been rectified,,, but the role still remains unfamiliar; it re- , 
quires more skill Lind more special training than were required of super- ' 
visor-inspectorsV and the full story of the: slow development of this.c|m-:,U 
ponent of reform deserves to be studied and told in mote detail t±a^ (t 
can be here. . " 

The Problem of National Integration """" 

The experience of El Salvador tends to underline some advantages in 
trying to develop ^md use the new technology with local people doing it, 
rather than bringing in an outside team for ui,.e purp.-se, as was' done in 
Niger and American Samoa. After three years, ITV is more firmly established 
in El Salvador, the local component of experienced television people is 
•isrser, and the outlook for continuing and expanding the system is rather 
better thanj-rb^ountries'which have relied mainly on outside experts for 
thfe actual. productioh: and teleteaching. On the otherJ,and, this experience 
hai also Jderft-rf fed. some disadvanta.j.es of depending so largely on iScal -but ' 
•inexperienced production talent;; 



The ITV programs of Niger, which were produced by a talented French 
^eam on a leisurely schedule of development and tryout, have been widely 
admired. The programs of Samoa, which were also made by an experienced 
team from outside, have been perhaps less admired because of the great 
pre^^iure under which they wer*- made— • the r.eams being responsible for so 
many programs, at so many levels, in ^^o many subjects. One of the great 
worries of the, leaders of the.El Salvador project, and one of the great 
complaints of the teachers, has been the uneven quality of the television 
programs. The lesson that seems to emerge from this experience is that 
if a country wants to "do it itself" (which has advantages over the long 
term), it must allow sufficient time before the project goes on the arr"" 
to train production teams, let them gain experience, and test and remake v 
as many, programs as possible. For this kind of procedure, of course^ 
more nearly adequate studio facilities must be provided than the single^"^ 
studio El Salvador was able to use through* the first three years of the 
program, 

■ ■ ■ ' .J ' ' ' ' ' . ■ ■ ' " ' ' .' ■ 

F.-^ The "System" Concept 



All of El Salvador's experience appears to support the idea that the 
introduction of instructional television"^ or any other major technology is 
best made, as part of a total system change, and, indeed, best considered . 
: in^ terms of .broad system needs.- ITV for core teaching cannot .simply be added 
on. It requires other ^elements, oT change/ in order to be truly effective- c 
And if in the midstt^of; these ^related ' changes its individual effect is sub- 
merged, the observers in El Salvador feeL that is good ratherf/than' bad, . 



0. The Rate of Development: 



The experience of El Salvador suggests that beginning one grade at a 
time avoids many problems that a project gets into by introducing ITV for 
core teaching in.o a number of grades simultaneously. For example, there 
is no problem about having to change the level of instruction'as.' the experi- 
ence with television and the;' new curriculum moves upward through "the school 
system.- (In Samoa, Che level at which , the third/year students began would 
necessarily be different if they previously had two years or one year or 
no years of the new system.) If it is also possible to try out the tele- 
^vislon for a year in a few, pilot classrooms before expanding it to Che en- 
tire school sjstem, this 4ls^ has an advantage, as Niger seems to have 
demonstrated. At the end 'of the first year, El Salvador was also able Co 
revise and improve many seventh grade programs on the basis of experience. 
But revising old programs and producing new ones a;c the same time require 
additional production staff and facilities. 



H. The.-Problem of^Dpl 



El Salvador 's experience Supports that; of earlier projects: th^,t any 
major ITV project never moves quite so fast as expected; ^nd even careful ; 
plans are often disrupted by unexpected delays. Some of the more evident 
■reasons why the El Salvador project.fell hind; schedule have been mentioned . 
One of them wa. the long delay (related to the incidents with Honduras and ^ 
to political situations both: in the Unr ted States 'and in.El Salvador) in . 
getting the loan through to supply the new studio facilities. Furthermore, 
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It has been ratha^^ remarkable that Ttv in d ^ t. 

cndc irv m El Salvador has been able 

» ..ep us .1, 3c.ea„.., .espi.. ^^^^^^^^ 

'•"""••>!? ■"•"•^ «P««^ so that „.„ 

to I«r„-., .ii.,-, i,„, ,,, ^^^^^^^ ■ 



_roonis. 



^' ■ ITV and Classroom Tparhp,-g 



As we have pointed out, the attitudes of Salvadoran teachers have re- 
fined re^arka.1, friendly .o.ard ITV and the Refer, generally, rh. 
-e^chers who have hec. Xe.st favorahle are those who feel that their status 
has heen reduced; in HI Salvador these see. to he limited .ostly to the 
_. "eUte corp.. trained in .h, highest school of pedagogy. However, it ™ay 

"eU be that a pe-iod of channe liks H,, . 

n ngs Uke this exacertae.s jther problems of 

^ reU„o.s.lp .i,H ,ea..e.s -- fo. e^ple. f.eu„,s ' 

1/"" -is-t^at. a. -.^hlhaadad aotloa. 

la Bl Salvador W t.a. „.« into olasaroo. .e^M.s -ith ..UvUU 
(oxcap. la ehe cas„ of -a .eaoHorsiho £alt *,. :,o„ already hl,„, • 

did h,lp _id oo„fld„,. i„ .„.>f:.„,.Ho„ favorable .„„„d„ : 



attitudes toward ITV itself, the time of its introduction requires special 
care on the part of leadership to introduce teachers to their new roles 
.and to handle other dissatisfactions which may not be directly connected 
with the innovations but may get in the way of educational change in general. 

J . Problems oj^ Expense 

There is a good reason to believe that the educational reform in El 
S^ilvador has been effective in raising the amount of learning and moderniz- 
ing many of the practices of teaching. Television's ^cost has been some- 
what less than many people anticipated. It has represented less than five 
percent of- the Ministry ' s .annual budget^ and less than fifteen percent of 
the normal per student cost in the Third Cycle operating without tele- 
vision. The present cost of ITV per student hour is between eight and 
nine cents, vill drop perhaps to four cents as use of televx.sion expands. 

However, ITV used in existing classrooms is clearly an avd-on cost, and 
can hardly b^ anything but. additional as long as it is used in school without 
changing the student-teacher ratio. 

It is evident also that the introduction of ITV requires the accumu- 
lation of a large amount ot capital^ which is rarely available in a develop- 
ing country without aid from outside. None of the four ;,,ajor projects 
we hace mentioned, including El Salvador,, has been able to get started with- 
out substantial grar us and/or loans and/or technical assistance from a 
donor country or organization. jf!n Niger, it was France; in Colombia and 
Samoa, the United States; in El Salvador, the United States, the World Bank, 



V 
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and other contributing sources. To the extent that these funds are borrowed, 
they must be repaid. In any case, at the end of outside support, the country 
that has installed the new equipment and the new system must assume operating 
and replacement costs, " 

0 •' ■ . . 

Although as we have seen, ITV in the Third Cycle of Basic Education mrvv 
well have been cost effective, the people in El Salvador who have been active 
in the Reform are inclined to defend ^the expenditures on, televi.'.^ton in terms 
other than present cost-effectiveness. They point out, for example, tRat 
without the "catalytic'^ effect of introducing ITV they would very likely 
have been unable to make the other changes or raise the money required for 
the Reform at least at the present time. This is a benefit it is hardly 

possible to cost. ^ - ^« 

■ . ■ ■ ; I " / .■ " * 

In addition, both the Sal^vadorans and thXecbnomist who has made the 

chief cost study of the Educational Reform point out that if more teaflier 



retraining is judged necessary then, by introducing ITO,"nthe amount of 
"neetasary training can be cut by as much as 50 percent. That is to say, 
the television can make such a large contribution to teaching the new subject 
matter that the classroom teacher does not have to spend so much time study- 
ing about it. Furthermore, it is-pointed out that two uses of ITV, one 
presently under way, the other planned, do represent opportunities to save 
substantially by the use of television, over the cost of meeting the same 
needs by more conventional methods;. These are the preparation /Q^primary = 
school.teachersta handle the new curriculum^ via Saturday morning television / 
broadcasts, and the planned offering of adult education opportunities by I 
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television. These uses would cost substantially less than bringing primary 
teachers into a training school or offering adult learning opportunities 
through face-to-face classes throughout the country. Providing such pro- 
grams via ITV may thus afford' real^bsolute savings to i;hc Salvadoran govern- 
ment, though again the savings would have to bo measured against relative 
effectiveness. ; 

The Salvador experience indicates^ therefore, that not all the bene- 
fits of ITV* are cos table, and that by using ITV' s capability in part for 
tasks other than teaching in classrooms, it may be possible to achieve sub- 
stantial savings to balance against the add-on costs of core teaching. 
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Appendix k 

CHRONOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL TiEFORM IN EL SALVADOR 



i960 Possibility of introducing IW is discussed in El Salvador 

newspapers . ' 

1962 -- Survey by Japan Broadcasting Corporation engineers is 

arranged by Walter Beneke, Salvadoran Ambassador to Japan.. 
Survey team recommends a national . system of ITV. 

1963 President Rivera establishes an Educational Television 
Commission to recommend a national plan for ITV by 1964, 
but progress drags. Some young Salvadorans are sent to. 

. .--''Japan for a year o£ engineering training, but they have 
no ITV jobs when they .ret urn. 



'1964 Department of Educational Television is created within 

Ministry of Educatlon/but for two years this Department 
has no leader and no budget. 

1965 = Educational Television Commission is revitalized when Lie. 
Beneke returns from ambassadorial post in Japan, and is 
appointed chairman of the Commissd.on* Key new appoint- 
ments are made, and the Commission begins to hold weekly 

^^meetings. Commission studies experience of other 
countries with ITV, and makes statistical analysis of 
educational system. 

1966 Commission decides that ITV should be introduced first into 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades ( Plan Basico ) , and 
recommends that it be organized as an autonomous institu- 
tion reporting directly to the President^ rather than 
within Ministry of Education. 

UNESCO team trains first ITV staf f "members, and helps 
Cor.traission broaden concept of requirements of successful 

1967 — Small program of experimental production is begun using 
, , rented facilities of commercial TV station:. 

' ■ ; ' Aid in financing ITV. is sought from Mexico, Guatemala, . 

. ! Japan, USAID, UNESCO, World Bank* World Bank makes another 

■ feasibiliLy study, with gv^^iarally favorabl^ . 

(Spring) : President Fidel Sanchez Hernandez, hears President Lyndon B. 

Johnson speak at Punt'a- del Este of po'^jsibility of financing 
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1967 

(continued) 



(July) 

{Summer) 

1968 

(Spring) 



pilot project in ITV ijomewhere in Lativi America, and puts 
El Salvador's case betrore U.S. official.-?. AID sponsors 
a survey team recruited by National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters., which reconunends a favorable response 
to El Salvador's proposal. The , team, however , pushes for a 
large project at primary school level. Salvadorans resist 
this latter recommendation, and;/ eventually prevail. 

Lie. BenekC' is named Minister of. Education, and opposition 
to placing ITV in the Ministry evaporates 



-es. 



Formal proposal is submitted by Salvad^ran government to 
USAID. . „ ^ 



— .-rmal project agreement is signed between El Salvador and 
o,kJD; Latter agrees to- contribute $653,000 to start-up 
r^^/sts of p-ojc'zt -- largely studio and transmission equip- 
ment, graphic arts equipment and printing machinery, and 
100 television receivers. 

■ ' ■ ' * ' ' ' ■ ■ 

— A U»S. loan of $1.9 million is planned to back up this AID' - 
contribution, and make, it possible for El Salvador to con- 
struct and provide new studio and transmission facilities, 
and receivers to cover almost entire cc;.*try. 

Minister Beneke closes most of thii normal schools/which had 
been^over-producing primary teachers, and establishes a new 
centralized normal school at abandoned campus in San Andres. \ 

(September) — '"emporary studio is ' equipped in building at San Andres. { 

— ITV staff (total of 20 in spring of 1968, 200 at end of 
1971) is recruited and inservice training begun. 

USAID. supplies first group of advisers in production, 
graphics^ film, curricular revision, printing, utilization, 
evaliiation. 



/Noyemb;er) . 



Tentative revision of seventh ,grade curriculum is com- 
pleted and given to ITV production teams and .instructors 
at San Andres, 

Production teams. have three months to make claf/^:room 
•materials, teachers guides,; and TV programs. 

Normal, school facul ty have three months in which to re- 
train 100 teachers^for pilot ITV classrooms,, arid 12 candi- 
dates for positions as utilization supervisors. 
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1969 

(February) 



(July) 

1970 

(February) 



(October) 



1971 



(February)' 



New curriculum and XTV begins in 32 pilot 7th grade classes. 

-~ Nine months retraining program begins, for 250 Plan Basico 
teachers. 

War breaks out between El Salvador and Honduras. USAID 
funds to both countries frozen* 

AID freeze on funds to El Salvador is lifted. 

--^ New curriculum is installed in aP 7th grade clssses with 
ITV in 219 of 400 classrooms. 

— 32 pilot &th gradeclasses begin with new curriculum and 
ITV prograrasi, ',.^r, 

— Second group of 250 Plan Basico teachers begin 9 months 
retraining prograr*,, 

Salvadoran National AsseniMy ^ives final authorization for 
loan from AID to financ studio and transmission 

facilities. 



-- Ministry of Education is reorganized with Plan Basico re- 
vamped and renamed Third Cycle of Basic Education. 

System of oriented promotion is introduced whereby almost 
all students will pass. Testing and -evaluation are 
modernized. - 

" Tuition is olimidated-for. the Third Cycle of Basic Educa- 
tion opening up;7tl^^^^^^ to all qualified graduates of 
Second Cycle. Results^in overcrowding of classroom and 

^ heavy teaching loads. 

New curriculum and) ITV extended as widely as possible in 
7th and 8th grades. 

— 32 9thgrade classes begin using ITV. 

Retraining prograin begins for third group of 200 Third ' 
Cycle teachers, 

-- New curriculum introduced;_in first six grades. Primary 
• teachers participate in week- long crash retraining pro- 
, .'gram via- Tiy, Thereafter . retraining programs continue 
; via ITV on Saturday mornings. 
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1971 

(continued) 
(July) 



— Six month retraining program ^egiTis^ for • school directors. 

— Teachers strike for higher pay aiid/or reduction in work- 
loads. Most schools greatly disorganized, ITV broad- 
casts previously taped lessons to 7th nnd 8th grade classes 
which remain in seb*sion, 9th grade ITV goes off the air 
for the remainder of the year. 



(September) 



Teachers strike settled but many schools still disorgan- 
ized on account of teacher transfers. 



1972 

(January- 
February) 



(J^iy) 



Minister of Education Beneke resigns and is named Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 



ITV programs revised to reflect new printed curriculum 
materials and the use of behavioral objectives. 

New Minister of Education, Sr. Rogelio Sanchez, appointed. 

New Five -Year Plan provides for introduction of televis- 
ion into Second Cycle, and for its extensive use in adult 
educationand retraining teachers. 

ITV personnel receive extensive retraining on the use of 
b'ahavioral objectives, formative evaXuation and qualita- 
tive aspects of improving programming -- under auspices 
of Stanford research team and Ministry officials. 
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Reports published by the Institute for Communication Research and 
the Academy for Educational Development for the United States Agency 
for International Development on the El Salvador Educational Reform 
- and Television Project: 

1. First Meeting of Lhe Acvisory Committee. Administrative Report 
No. 1. October, 1968."^' 

2* Design of the Study, Research Report No, 1. December, 1968.* 

3. The Use of Television in the El Salvador Program of Educational 
Reform: Differences Between This Project and Some Others. 
Administrative Report No, 2. April, 1969. 

4. The El Salvador Educational Reform: Some Effects of the First 
Teacher Retraining Course, Research Report NOe 2. July, 1969. 
By Emile G, McAnany, Generoso Gil, Jr., Donald F. Roberts.* 

5. Measuring Educational Development Through Classroom; Interaction. . 
Research. Memorandum No. 1. September, 1969. By Wilbur Schramm.* 

6. Parents Talk About ETV in El Salvador. ,Res'-?rcll Memoranduin No. 2* 
October, 1969. By Luis F, Valero Xglesias, Emile G. McAnany.* 

7» ''Feedbi;.jk" for Instructional Television, Research Memorandum No. 
3. December, 1969. By Wilbur Schramm, 

8, . Research and Evaluation in the El Salvador Project of Educational 
Reform: \vIhaL is. Being Tested and Why, Research Memorandum No, 4. 
January, 1970,* 

, _ 9, Research and Evaluation in the El Salvador Project of Educational 
Reform: Some Preliminary Research Findings from the First r.chool 
Year, 1969. Research Memorandum No, 5. February, 1970. Jy 
, Emile G, McAnany.* 

10. Television and Educational Reform in El Salva.dor: Summary Report 
. of the First Year of Research, Research Report No, 3, May, 1970, 

By Wilbur f.'chramm, Emile G. McAnany, John K. Mayo, Robert C, Hornik, 

11. Television and Educational Refom in eI Salvador: Complete Report 
on the First Year of Research, Research Report No. 4, July, 1970, 

^. iile G, McAnany, Robert "cV Hornik, John K, Mayo. 

12. Teacher: Observation in ; El Salvador. Research Report No, 5. 
,„j.^.January, 1971. By "Judith A. Mayo. . ; )' 

13. Feedback on Student Learning for Instructional Television in El i 
Salvador, Research Report jNo. 6 . February , 1971 , By Ana Maria 
Merino de Ma nza no,. Robert C. Hornik,., John K. Mayo . 

■* Out of print.., ■ ' ■,' ^^Xf 
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14. Television and Educational Reform in El Salvador: Complete 
Report on the Second Year of Research. Research Report No. 7. 
March, 1971. By Wilbur Schramm, John K, Mayo, Emile G. McAnany, 

Robert C. Hornik. 

if . 

15. An Administrative History of El Salvador's Educational Reform, 
Research Report No. 8, November, 1971. By John K. Mayo, Judith A. 
Mayo. . 

16. Instructional .Television in National Educational Reform. 
Research Report No. 9, December, 1972. By Wilbur; Schramm. 

--^ " ■ ■ . 

^- ..^^ ■ . ' 

'i"^ 17. Television and Educational Reform in El Salvador: Report on 
: the Third Year of Research,. Research Report No. 10, March, 1972. 

" ' By Robert Hornik, Henry Ingle, 'John K. Mayo, Judith A. Mayo, 
^ " -Emile G. McAnany, Wilbur Schramm. 

18. Educational Reform and Instructional Television in El Salvador: • 
Costs, Benefits, and Payoffs. October, 1971. By Richard E. 
Speagle. 
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The ACADEMY FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, INC., is a non-profit, 
tax-exempt planning organization which assists universities, colleges, schools, 
government agencies, and other organizations to develop future plans and im- 
prove operations and programs. Additional information regarding the Academy's 
complete program of services to education may be obtained from: 

New York Office 

680 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

(212)265-3350 

Washington Office - 
1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202)265-5576 . ' . • 

Palo Alto Office 
770 Welch Road 

Palo Alto, California 94304 ' " 

(415)327-2270 

Akron Office 

55 Fir Hill 

Akron, Ohio 44304 

(216) 434-2414 or 253-8225 

Boston Office 

20 Newbury Street, Third Floor 
Boston, Massachusetts 021 16 ^ 
(617)266-6525 

Chicago Office 

LaSalle Hotel, Suite 222 • , 

10 North LaSalle Street i 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 
(312)966-2620 

Paris Office 

41 Avenue de la Bourdonnais 
Paris 7; France 
, . 555-11-82 • 



